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All next spring, imported Holland Bulbs will 
bring an ever increasing spectacle of rainbow hues. 
Brave Crocus herald the pageant, long before frost 
has gone. Then come the fragrant Hyacinths, 
spritely Daffodils, and early Tulips. 

In May the Tall Giant Tulips crown the season 
with their brilliant display. These genuine Holland 
tulip bulbs are over 4 in around—none smaller 
are allowed to be exported, protecting you from 
disappointment. Even a dozen will bring more 
enjoyment in your garden than a hundred under- 
sized “bargain’’ bulbs. 

Choose more kinds, more colors, to have more 
of this springtime beauty. Be sure to plant imported 
Holland Bulbs this fall. 


Associated Bulb Growers of Holland 
41 East 42nd St., New York 17 


Associated 

ulb Growers 

of Holland 
* 


Dealers displaying 
this emblem have 
folders telling how 
to plant, with ideas 
for your garden 


IMPORTED 


‘Port Holland Bulbs ™* 


An onan pa supply has arrived from Holland. Get yours 
le selections are most complete —from seedsmen, é 
nurseries, florists, hardware, chain or department stores. 
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READERS (jrestions 


When should beets, carrots and other root vegetables be lifted, and 
how should they be handled for Winter keeping? 

Root vegetable crops should be lifted just before a heavy frost 
and stored at a 35-40 degree temperature. Maintaining a low 
temperature and sufficient humidity is the difficulty in the modern 
home, but shelf arrangements with proper ventilation can be 
built to overcome these problems. These vegetables also keep 
well when packed in boxes filled with sand or peat moss. 


* + * 











Is it possible to get rid of red spider on house plants by dipping 
them in hot water? If so, at what temperature? 

Red spider is a persistent pest, but dipping the plants quickly 
two to three times in water at 140-150 degrees will eliminate the 
spider and not injure the plants. 

* * . 


Which of the Spring-flowering bulbs must be put in early, and 
which can wait until later? 

All the narcissi, species and varieties, and the small bulbs, such 
as crocus, snowdrops, scillas, chionodoxas and grape hyacinths 
must be planted early —in September — or early October to 
make root development before cold weather. Tulips, Dutch hya- 
cinths and iris can go in later — in October — generally until 
the ground is still workable. This planting program varies with 
the part of the country. 

* + . 

What should be done to wiltoof chicory to prepare it for Winter 
forcing? 

Dig the roots just before a heavy frost, cut off the green tops 
and leave about 6-8 inches of root. Then pack them close together 
in boxes with sand or peat moss and sand, covering the tops with 
about six inches of the medium. Place in cool, dark cellar, and 
keep moist if growth is wanted in a few weeks. For a later crop 
keep roots dry until ready to force them. Second crops may be had 
from the same roots. 

> * 

Do sawdust, marsh hay and straw make good mulches for straw- 
berries? 

All are good, but if the sawdust is used it is advisable to increase 
the amount of nitrogen in the fertilizer given strawberries for the 
first few years since the bacteria use up the nitrogen as they 
break up the mulch. 

* * 

What is the proper method for starting acorns? I have tried them 
several times with no luck. 

The important thing with acorns is to start them about a 
week or so after they are ripe. Otherwise they lose their vitality 
and dry, unless, of course, they are kept in a damp place. The 
white oak, chestnut oak and rock chestnut are some that belong 
to this class. In seeding the acorns, use a light, sandy loam; set 
them about two inches deep and cover the seed bed with leaves 
or straw, before the Winter sets in, to prevent thawing and 
heaving. 

* . 7 

What is the white, wary “fleur d’amour’’ which florists use in 
corsages and in brides’ bouquets? 

This lovely and unusual wavy-petalled flower, introduced into 
the trade a few years ago, is a form of gardenia. 

* * + 


Will you kindly explain why plants need lower temperatures 
during the night? 

As plants manufacture and store up food during the day, cooler 
night temperatures are needed in order to slow this chemical ac- 
tion. Too high reading during the night cause plants to grow 
spindly, frail and yellowish. That is the reason why some have 
such poor luck with their house plants. We can take a lesson from 
nature, 
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A transplanted big tree quickly makes friends with its new 
surroundings ... becomes part of your home... right 
from the beginning. 
It arrives grown up. Its size and mature beauty at once 
transform an empty spot into an accent point that makes 
your grounds “complete.” 
Handsome specimens . . . just the height and variety you 
want. Enquire now how easily you can add Big Tree Beauty 
to your grounds. 

The Care of Trees since 1896 


FROST(oud)HIGGINS CO. 


20 MILL STREET, ARLINGTON 74, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARL 5-1410 
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“Your lawn needs a Woodruff 
treatment right now — this fall. 
Sow Woodruff Turf-Maker dur- 
ing the dormant season, even as 
late as December. 


“Nature sows her seed in the 
fall. Winter rains, snows, freez- 
ing and thawing work them 
into the soil. 


“You'll see the lush results 
next spring.” 





SELF-WATERING 
FLOWER POT 


With NO DAILY 
WATERING! 


The secret 
is in the 
special 

base and 


434" Square Pot Ss : spun glass 
$3.95 ea. — $7.49 pair SS wick. 
Order No. AP201 


These lovely Hamilton pots 
hold an ample reservoir of water 
in the base. A permanent spun 
glass wick scientifically feeds the 
water directly to the roots! It’s 
amazing how plants respond. No 
more puddles, shriveled leaves, 
rotten stems or packed earth due 
to incorrect watering! Ideal for 
African Violets. Beautifully de- 
signed in choice of Emerald 
Green, Leaf Green or Rose. 44" 
aquese pot, $3.95 each, or $7. a 
a pair. Sent postpaid and 
anteed. Order No. AP201 Ow. 
(Other shapes and sizes available, 
as indicated at the left.) 
With your order, 


we 

will include a helpful 

mags ena With 
nts.” 


. for $5. 
Order No. Al 
= oat Breck’s of Boston 
BRECK’S 418 Breck Bvilding 
RELIABLE SINCE 18 Boston 10, Mass. 


BULBS UNUSUAL 


For Fall planting. Winter-hardy Gladiolus, 
Hardy Cyclamen, stroemeria. Lewisia, 
Ostrowskia, I xiolirion, fragrant Tawny Muscari; 
a few out of many in our New Autumn Catalog, 
pone on request. 
REX D. PEARCE 
Dept. B, Moorestown, New Jersey 


BRING BIRDS TO YOUR GARDEN 
Send for Folder 17, just issued and see the 28 
photographs showing how simple, inexpensive 
feeders will bring unusual birds right to your 
garden 
Read THE =a RULES FOR ATTRACTING 

WILD BIRDS 
A postcard will cane full information. 

HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 

2077 Perry Road, Norwalk, Connecticut. 











ST. AUGUSTINE GRASS 


Mahes he world’ s most beautiful lawn, s age pears 

° yea! und. Thrives in dense shade 

i as ua. I all ocher grass and weeds oat. 

Re aires little 4 
ss and 


Order 


NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept. H, Biloxi, Miss 

















iD FOR FREE SAM 
PERFECT GARDEN L LABEL 


Lead pencil markings 
permanent 
Really re iable. Mil 
lions in satisfactory 
use Beautiful gray- 
green color blends with 

garden picture 

Five Styles: for Border, 
Rock Garden, Show 
Garden also Tie-On 
and Pot Labels. 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
13 Lewis St. Hartford 3, Conn. 


DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 








for your : 
Garden with Horticulture 


October is the last month outdoors and the first month indoors, as far as most 

gardeners are concerned. In our column this month we offer two products 
to help you finish your Fall planting, and 
two more for gardening pleasure inside. 


Know Your Soil 


Your soil must have specific nutrients to provide 
healthy, vigorous growth. Test your soil before you 
plant this Fall and save costly treatment or replace- 
ment of ill-nourished plants later on. The Sudbury 
Soil Test Kit Model C shows you how to determine 
soil content quickly and inexpensively. It's easy, and 
accurate too. Complete kit, Model C, $4.75. Dept. 
44, Sudbury Laboratories, South Sudbury, Mass. 


Cut Flower Kit 


Make beautiful corsages with cut flowers 
or those from your own garden, by learn- 
ing to use this complete corsage kit. It’s 
easy, it’s fun, and it may turn into a 
creative hobby. The kit contains \% lb. 
each of fine and medium florist’s wire, 
1 roll each of white, green, and orchid 
tape, 5 yds. each of silver and gold rib- 
bon, 12 corsage pins, and 6 cellophane 
bags. $2.69 postpaid. Dept. 47, M. N. 
Follansbee, 30 HeatherSt., Beverly, Mass. 


Plastic Planter 


Remove the camouflaged flower pot and 
move your favorite house plant into 
this delightful copper-colored planter. 
It adds a smart note to living room table 
or windowsill, leaves plenty of room for 
uncrowded root growth. 9” long, 2 
deep, and 3” wide, of molded Lustrex 
styrene plastic Leak proof, pretty, practi- 
cal. Pair, $1.00. Dept. 46, Victory Manu- 
facturing Co., 1722 W. Arcade Place, 
Chicago 12, Ill. 


Water, Water, Everywhere 


Water in five places at once from the 
same hose. This unique attachment has 
five separate lengths of Koroseal hose 
from 5 to 13 feet in length (a total of 50 
feet). Just attach Sprinkleze to spigot or 
regular garden hose, and anchor each 
section with special prongs near plant to 
be watered. Gentle flow protects delicate 

lants. At garden stores or direct, $8.95. 
Dept. 45, Jons Manufacturing Co., St. 
Mathews, 8.Cc 
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Gardner Museum In Boston. Photo: Genereux 








Planting [n The Autumn 


In the pages of our October Issue our readers will fae many helpful suggestions 


for the developme nt of more colorful gardens in 1952 
e have a stimulating series of stories for you in this and future issues. 


too, and w 


It’s house plant time, 





GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


FOR rich coloring, zestful weather and sheer gloriousness, October stands 
by itself. Gardenwise it is the time of the harvest, and though final 
planting and cleaning-up chores dominate the month's calendar, there 
is enough time for the leisurely enjoyment of mellow days and the last 
of the season’s flowers. 

ALTHOUGH mulching and other Winter preparations follow later, much 
of the bed tucking comes now. There are leaves to be raked, annuals 
and vegetables to be pulled up, perennials to be cut down and tulips 
still hankering for last-minute planting. In the cleaning-up process it is 
important to relegate this organic material to the compost pile, though 
diseased and pest ridden left-overs should be carefully burned. 


NO MATTER when killing frosts come, there are always certain to be 
green tomatoes on the vines. These should be gathered and placed in 
sunny places indoors to ripen; to delay ripening, individual fruits 
should be wrapped separately in a piece of newspaper, and placed in a 
dark out-of-the-way storage place. Even better is the practice of pull- 
ing up the vines and hanging them in the cellar with the tomatoes still 
clinging to them. They will ripen faster by this method, and they will 
also have more flavor. 

WITH our thoughts turned toward the indoors we are reminded to start 
the various narcissi in gay bowls of pebbles or moss. Dutch or Roman 
hyacinths bloom readily in either water or pots of soil. Groups started 
about two weeks apart will give a cheerful succession of flowers through- 
out the Winter and early Spring months. 

DIG before frost such tender bulbs as cannas. tuberous begonias, tigrid- 
ias, galtonias, mor tbretias, callas, caladiums and ismenes. The latter, 
known also as Peruvian daffodils, require a Winter storage temperature 
above 50F. for the development of next year’s flowers. A dry storage 
place is needed for all these bulbs 
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A FEW green and fragrant herbs can be a welcome treat for flavoring 
throughout the Winter. Plants of the well known parsley may be lifted 
from the garden, potted in light, well drained soil and kept in a sunny 
window. Tarragon, sage and chives are others that may be treated in 
this way. 

IT IS not too late to lift and divide perennials or to make over the peren- 
nial border. Anything that has flowered may be given this attention; 
leave only late bloomers like chrysanthemums and asters for the 
Spring. Adding plenty of old manure or other organic matter to the soil 
is still the best way to insure lasting success. Water plants thoroughly. 


IF YOU are still putting out bulbs, give thought and place to the small, 
delightful striped squill, Puschkinia scilloides — “‘a pretty trinket of 
the early Spring, a quaint and demure flower.” Plant the tiny bulbs in 
sandy, well drained soil about three inches deep, and striped blue and 
white flowers on five-inch stems will be yours to enjoy come early April. 

WITH Winter in the offing, trees should be looked after, and weak 
crotches and limbs that are liable to break under snow and the pressure 
of winds braced and cabled properly. 
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Photo: Illustration from “An Eighteenth Century Garland” 
by Louise B. Fisher, Courtesy Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. 


Winter’s Pleasant Ornaments 


HIS is a “look into”, so to speak, of Mrs. Louise Fisher’s drying room at Williamsburg, Virginia, where she 

prepares material for the extraordinary Winter bouquets that she makes for the Palace and the other eight- 
eenth century houses of that fabulous community. Once the capital of Virginia, reconstructed Williamsburg 
stands today as a great and vital history lesson of the heritage of our beginning as a nation. Horticulture, in all 
its forms, has not been overlooked in the re-creation of the pleasant and leisurely way of life of the eighteenth 
century. Gardens of every description have been restored, and all are filled with flowers of that era. Everywhere 
one turns in the elegant houses are period flower arrangements that give visitors the feeling of a ““much-lived-in” 
atmosphere. As Mrs. Fisher has ably demonstrated, there are innumerable flowers, fruits and seed pods of garden 
and wayside that can be used for indoor decoration during the Winter months. And they need not be artificial 
in appearance like those strangely curious and stiff assemblages formerly seen on tables in Victorian parlors. 
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a " so : . « Photo: Genereuz 
The American Elm, known variously as the white or water elm, is found 
from Newfoundland to Florida and inland to the Rocky Mountains. 


Don’t Give Up the Elm 


by Stanley W. Bromley, Stamford, Connecticut 


HE pendulum is swinging back to the American elm. A year 
or two ago, there was a concerted chorus from tree wardens, 
city foresters, some park superintendents and tree experts and 


discouraged property owners. “Let's wipe out the elm,” they said. 


, 


“Find us a good substitute.” 
At a recent meeting of a state tree society, first one park su- 
perintendent and then another rose and said: “We have not 
given up on the elm. We are planting them, and will continue 
to do so.” The surest way to lose our elms is not to plant them. 

Dutch elm disease, having spread across one-third of the na- 
tion, from the Massachusetts coastline to the Missouri River, 
and from Virginia deep into Canada as far as Quebec, is a for- 
midable foe of this most treasured of America’s shade trees. 

But community after community in the Dutch elm disease 
belt has proved over the past few years that if we concentrate 
our care — spraying, sanitation and feeding — on the best trees 
in towns, cities, villages and on private properties, Dutch elm 
disease will pass them by with a minimum of loss. The elm is 
not doomed. 

The search now is not for substitutes, but for companionable 
street trees that can be interspersed to give a diversified street 
planting or use even on lawns. 

Not long ago the thornless honey locust was being highly 
touted to replace the elm. My candidate, not to replace the elm, 
but to supplement it, is the black cherry. 

The honey locust has turned out to be a “buggy” tree, more 
than was at first anticipated. In the South, through Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia, even into southern Pennsylvania, it is being 
seriously threatened by the mimosa webworm, an Oriental im- 
portation. Elsewhere, it is taking a beating, so to speak, from 
red spider, the honey locust leaf bug and the honey locust leaf 
hopper. And, like most locusts, it has not stood up well in ice 
and heavy wind storms. 

The black cherry, Prunus serotina, when big, is truly beautiful. 
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It looks like an elm from a distance. Starting at 40 feet, it pro- 
duces a vase-like effect, perfect like the elm. 

It is a fast grower, perhaps not as fast as the elm. It likes the 
open spaces, but seems to thrive equally as well under adversity. 
It will withstand city and suburban conditions, and take a city’s 
polluted air better than any tree except the ailanthus, which, 
of course, grows in Brooklyn and other hard-to-survive places. 

The moisture requirements of the black cherry are about the 
same as that of an elm, but it will withstand drought better. It is 
a trifle more brittle than an elm when high winds hit it, but its 
powers of recuperation are great. It quickly grows back into a 
dense head. 

The worst drawback of a black cherry is the threat of tent 
caterpillars, but these can be controlled rather easily by DDT. 
Unfortunately, arsenate of lead cannot be used on its foliage. 

The black cherry is more messy than an elm, particularly when 
it drops its fruit from July through September. The fruit does 
stain walks. But it also attracts birds, and robins have a glorious 
feast on the dark purple berries that have a winy taste. Fruit 
can be controlled and curbed, however, by spraying at blossom 
time with proper hormones to prevent set. 

The black cherry is about the cheapest tree to purchase. By 
pruning the lower branches, the tree may be easily shaped when 
young into a perfect prototype of an elm. The black cherry will 
grow well in most soils. It is at home on the lawn, along a street, 
a hedgerow in the country or an upland pasture. In woodlands 
it attains a height of 100 feet, which is up among the nobility. 

In the days of grandfather, black cherry wood was prized for 
furniture and cabinet making, and mary a man knew the trick of 
making it look just like mahogany. And only 50 years ago the 
wood was so plentiful that cities used to order whole fleets of 
street cars paneled in superb cherry. 

The black cherry has reason to hold its head high. It isn’t the 
queen like the elm, but properly planted, given a little care — 
and it needs far less care than an elm — it could pass off as a 
princess, worthy of inclusion among shade trees of tomorrow. 
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Some of the Newer Daffodils 


by John C. Wister, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


ACH year plant breeders in England, 
Ireland and Holland send to this 
country new daffodils which, with great 
confidence, they proclaim to be superior 
than any ever produced before. Experi- 
enced gardeners know that this cannot be 
true of all the varieties; yet they buy at 
least some of them hoping that they may 
prove as fine as they are reported. 

Through the 20 years that we have had 
an excellent daffodil collection at the Scott 
Foundation at Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, 
we have tried many new kinds. A reason- 
able number have proved a great success, 
and have the backbone of our 
present collection, so that we have dis- 


become 
carded older varieties 


King Alfred and Fortune 


In the recent fine catalog of the Oregon 
Bulb Farms, Mr. Jan de Graaff mentions 
that the yellow trumpet variety, King 
Alfred, was first shown and recognized to be 
of value in 1899, and that now more bulbs 
of King Alfred are being grown than all 
other varieties put together. In the Pacific 
Northwest untold acres are given over to 
its culture. But as a garden plant I am 
sorry to report that, for me at least, it has 


Narcissus Silver Star. 


never been satisfactory. New bulbs give 
magnificent flowers, but in a few years they 
tend to die out rather than increase. 

In contrast to this, the large cup variety 
Fortune, which was introduced in England 
in 1923 at the fabulous price of 27 guineas 
a bulb, has increased so greatly that it can 
now be bought at a reasonable price by the 
hundred. No finer variety for garden use 
has ever been developed. It is a magnificent 
grower, and blooms regularly in almost any 
situation. I can recommend it without hes- 
itation. It has the great merit of coming 
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very early, usually about the 5th or 10th 
of April when the height of our season 
comes about the 20th or 25th. The cup is 
deep orange, and in most seasons it is 
brilliant in color, 


February Gold, March Sunshine 


Two earlier all-yellow varieties intro- 
duced by the de Graaffs are February Gold 
and March Sunshine. They are Narcissus 
cyclamineus hybrids, and grow well under 


Photos: Oregon Bulb Farma 
Narcissus Jefta. 


our conditions. February Gold, of course, 
does not bloom in February in this climate, 
but invariably comes out before the 25th 
of March. March Sunshine, appearing a 
few days later, is a more delicate and more 
attractive flower. To these two has now 
been added a new variety, February Silver. 
We have not had it long enough to tell if it 
is as early, but it is an attractive flower, 


Narcissus Hera. 


Favorites Among the Trumpets 


Coming very shortly after Fortune, and a 
good companion to it, is the all-yellow 
Carlton, which is not at all new. Larger and 
more sensational is a new yellow trumpet, 
Early Riser, which is probably not yet 
available in this country. From our lim- 
ited experience of about five years with it, 
this variety seems to be the ideal early 
trumpet, strong-growing, free-blooming 
and reliable year after year. A pale yellow 
trumpet which most visitors find charming 
is Mulatto. Two bicolor trumpets, also 
early blooming, are Jefta and Patria. Only 
slightly behind these is the lovely yellow 
trumpet Aerolite. 

The first white trumpets to bloom here 
are the very old varieties Alice Knights and 
Snowflake. They are valuable for earliness, 
but are not satisfactory growers so I can- 
not recommend them. In their places I 
would recommend some of the early large 
white cups, formerly classified under the 
term giant leedsi. White Nile, Brunswick, 
Truth, Moray and Naxos are all fairly re- 
cent, although not now listed as novelties, 
and they are very good. 


Narcissus Beersheba. 


Vanilla Has Fragrance 

Only a little later there comes one of the 
oldest daffodils, the bicolor trumpet va- 
riety Vanilla, which nearly everyone has 
thrown away on account of its poor form. 
I would urge gardeners to get it if they can 
on account of its delightful fragrance. With 
this will bloom the famous, white trumpet 
Beersheba and the large-cup, yellow vari- 
eties Cornish Fire, Dervish and Devanagh, 
and the large, white cups Candour, Cour- 
age, Silver Star and Cicily. Of smaller cups 
the only ones to bloom reasonably early are 
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Bath’s Flame and Pomona. The latter 
seems to be little known; to me it is one of 
the most important of the small cups. 


Midseason Kinds 

In mid-season there are such endless 
numbers of new varieties that I can men- 
tion only a few. In yellow trumpets Princess 
Elizabeth and Counsellor are outstanding. 
Charming paler varieties are Solferino, 
Seraphim, Hunter’s Moon and Grapefruit. 
In the bicolors, Effective, Sylvanite and 
Jack Spratt are not new — but they are 
not yet well known. Many of the newer 
pink bicolors are making a sensation. 
Among the best of these are Pink Rim, 
Pink Favorite, Coralie, Siam, Loch Maree 
and Trousseau. All of them bloom earlier 
than the famous Mrs. R. O. Backhouse. 


Among the great number of new white 
trumpets we have had good results here 
from Samite, Tain, Corinth, Silver Wed- 
ding and Dunluce. 


A Choice Selection 

Among little-known, large-cup, yellow 
varieties which seem particularly distinct 
are Red Goblet, Narvik, Knighton, Yellow 
Moon, Crocus, Bodilly, Clava and Penwith. 
Among the white cups I would not be with- 
out the old Tunis or White Pearl, but with 
these can be recommended the newer 
Pucelle, Evening and Dunseverick. A 
medium-sized, yellow cup which year after 
year is outstanding is St. Egwin. A paler 
variety Minstrel is still little known, al- 
though not new. The reverse-colored Binkie, 
an Australian variety, has caused great 
comment among our visitors. In its two 
short years here it has done remarkably 
well, increasing very fast and giving much 
bloom. There are a number of varieties in 
this general group which, although not new, 
seem to me to be entirely overlooked. 
Among these are Galata, Kansas, Hera, 
Therm and Lady Kesteven. 

We have tried most of the new jonquil 
and triandrus hybrids. They do not seem to 
differ much or be superior to older ones like 
Golden Perfection and White Wedgewood. 
I find but little difference in the newer mid- 
season poets. 


Narcissus Sylvanite. 
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Late-blooming Daffodils 

I should like to mention the importance 
of late-blooming daffodils. There is no rea- 
son that the season in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania or elsewhere should be over with the 
month of April. The first and second week of 
May should give many good blooms. 
Among varieties blooming late which can 
be recommended are, of course the famous 
Mrs. R. O. Backhouse and the new pinks 
blooming with it, such as Ladybird, Pink 
Glory, Mentone and Rose of Tralee. Cor- 
dova is one of our latest blooming small 
yellow cups, and can well be used with 
Danger, Midia, Carminowe., the all white 
Hera and St. Anthony, and the true N. 
jonquilla simplex. This last is hard to get 
true to name; the variety received in its 
place is often the old Campernelle. 


A New Fragrant Hybrid 

A most dainty, late blooming jonquil is 
Hawera, but it may not be a strong grower 
in most locations. Still later than these va- 
rieties are Ultimus, Brambling, Stamboul, 
Rarity, Red Sea, Lovely and Sunstar, all 
small-cupped varieties of yellow or yellow 
and white. With these bloom Guy Wilson’s 
white, flat-cupped varieties. I like particu- 
larly Moonbeam, Grey Lady and Polar 
Sea. For milder climates I would recom- 
mend the new, fragrant hybrid, Silver 
Chimes, which is most charming. The cat- 
alogs say it is tender, but it has stood at 
Swarthmore for 10 years without injury. 

Later come the poets narcissus Dactyl, 
Shannach, Tannahill, Lamplighter, Lights 
Out. The last two come with the old wild 
N. poeticus recurvus, the jonquil, N. gra- 
cilis and N. poeticus flore pleno (albus 
plenus odoratus), that lovely fragrant 
double flower which, alas, seldom produces 
many flowers. 

Most of the varieties mentioned can be 
obtained in this country. Some are very ex- 
pensive, and others can be purchased at a 
reasonable price. I hope gardeners will try 
them for I know that they will add beauty 
and interest to the Spring garden. 
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Our Cover this Month 


Perhaps nowhere in America is there a 
museum like the fabulous Venetian palace of 
the late Mrs. Jack Gardner in the Fenway at 
Boston, Massachusetts. She left it for the 
enjoyment of all who love the arts — and such 
it is — a fabulous treasure house of master- 
pieces gathered from all parts of Europe. 
However, the garden which adjoins the stately 
building andthe courtyard, within themuseum, 
are a veritable floral paradise. Each year in 
late Autumn, from mid-November on, the 
courtyard (featured on our front cover) is 
filled with chrysanthemums of every conceiv- 
able kind — arranged in a setting of ancient 
splendor. The Gardner Museum is open each 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday from 10 
A.M. to 4 P.M. The Sunday hours are 1 to 4. 
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Scilla campanulata, wood hyacinth. 


The Scillas 


HESE brave little plants often endure 

the hardships of wind, rain and late 
snow to forge their way into the Spring 
landscape. For most of us there are but two 
species of scillas — Scilla sibirica and 
S. campanulata; yet more than 80 species 
have been classified, and 30 or more 
species and varieties are commercially 
handled by the Holland growers at the 
present time. 

From the cold climate of Siberia some 
keen plantsman brought the Siberian squill, 
S. sibirica, more than 100 years ago. It has 
readily adapted itself to American gardens, 
and grows with equanimity in sun or shade. 
It is best planted without a formal pattern, 
although some gardeners prefer to use it as 
an early edging plant, followed by annuals. 
There is also a white form. 

Decidedly taller is the wood hyacinth or 
Spanish bluebell, S. campanulata, or, more 
correctly, S. hispanica. Often 18 inches tall, 
it is very effective when massed with 
azaleas, especially yellow varieties. White 
forms, several shades of blue, and even pink 
sorts can be had. 

Wood hyacinths are ideal plants where 
late Spring bloom is needed in shady areas. 
They are at home in woodsy soil, and com- 
bine well with ferns and other native plants. 
Think of them as useful bulbous plants that 
like to colonize. When they grow too 
thickly, dig them after flowering, and reset 
them immediately. A top dressing of old 
stable manure, every few years, will keep 
them in a flourishing condition. Plant the 
bulbs of S. sibirica two inches deep and 
those of S. campanulata four to six inches 
below the surface of the soil. 
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A dooryard planting of several dozen Red Emperor tulips of brilliant red. 
Roses and annuals make this corner gay through the Summer months. 


Tulip Planting Time 


Try Some New Kinds This Year 


Tulips planted in a formal pattern have tremendous eye appeal, especially 
when harmonious colors are thoughtfully combined for pictorial effects. 


UCCESSION of bloom in the garden, 

whatever the season, is the ambition of 
every enthusiastic gardener. It is, perhaps, 
best achieved by knowing as many groups 
as possible of each genus of plants. Among 
the tulips there are enough types to provide 
nearly six weeks of color. The species tulips 
like Tulipa fosteriana variety Red Emperor, 
T. clusiana, the candy-stick tulip and 7. 
kaufmanniana, the water-lily form, help to 
welcome the Spring. Then there are the 
single and double early kinds which are not 
as much planted as they used to be. Yet 
they are exceedingly colorful in massed 
plantings and delightful as cut flowers. For 
those who favor subdued colors there are 
numerous varieties of breeders in rich 
shades. The cottage tulips, so-called be 
cause they were originally gathered from 
English cottage gardens, often have pointed 
petals. When fully open, some of them are 
lily-like in form. Here again, the color 
range is wide, and the blooms are superb. 

For some years now the Darwins have 
been prime favorites, and rightly so, for 
they are sturdy growers with a glowing 
variety of color. And we must not forget 
the peony-flowered kinds, with their 
striking double blooms which are late in 
flowering. The parrots with their laciniated 
petals, the broken tulips with their curious, 
striped markings and the multiflowered 
novelties with several blooms on a stem 
all have a place in our gardens. Let’s get 
acquainted with the tulips. 
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Planting Roses in the Fall 


Horticulture’s Symposium Continued 


LOPING down from the leafy seclusion 

of my Summer house, where I am writ- 
ing, my new rose garden blooms gayly as a 
catalog page, though to an unimaginative 
eye, it appears as only an expanse of 
ground corn cobs. I see roses, for, in Oc- 
tober, after a year of hard work, I shall be- 
gin to plant. 


Soil Preparation 

It took four separate attacks to get rid of 
mulberry and elm seedlings, assorted 
weeds and nameless vagrants. All, with the 
exception of woody roots, were dug back in. 

After surfacing with six inches of saw- 
dust, I applied 25 pounds of ammonium 
sulphate to the little rose bed, an area of 
approximately 500 square feet. The nitro- 
gen is compensating in the rapid disintegra- 
tion of this considerable volume of organic 
substances. A few weeks ago, on the heels 
of a final cultivation, I laid on a foot of 
ground corn cobs. This mulch has checked 
erosion, conserving moisture and furnish- 
ing additional food content. 


Planting Stock 

Vigorous plants from our most highly- 
considered rose nurseries are worth every 
cent they cost. “Bargains” seldom pay off. 
Dormant, field-grown stock, delivered 
sometime from October to the last of No- 
vember, proves most successful here in 
Michigan for Fall planting. 

Plants that arrive unseasonably early 
must be heeled in promptly and firmly, kept 
supplied with water until they can be prop- 
erly planted. Orders delivered after the 
ground has begun to freeze should be buried 
in a trench, two or three feet deep, to await 
planting at the earliest possible moment in 
the Spring. 


Planting Technique 

The following simple planting routine 
has proved widely acceptable: 

1. Open an excavation in prepared 
ground, generously deeper and wider than 
the root clump. Throw back several spade- 
fuls of earth. 

2. Fill the hole to overflowing with water, 
allowing it to drain away. 

3. Mound up a cone of soil at the center 
of the hole to serve as base for the plant. 
Spread the roots comfortably, working in 
soil between and beneath them until the 
rose is settled firmly on its foundation. 

4. Fill the excavation to overflowing 
with good garden soil. The union or graft 
should be two to three inches below the 
surface of the ground. 

5. Draw up a low rampart or wall of soil 
surrounding the plant at a distance of eight 
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See September Issue Page 328 


inches or so from the center. The newly 
planted rose now stands in a depression. 


Winter Protection 

Just before the ground freezes, hill up 
around each rose with a mound of soil, six 
inches to a foot high. Peat moss or com- 
post will serve the purpose or any of the 
mulching commodities that are commer- 
cially available. 

A luxurious touch is a layer of barnyard 
manure applied after the ground has 
frozen. Since the danger zone is late Winter 
when warming sun and drying wind 
threaten emerging growth, your thrifty 
gardener salvages Christmas greens to lay 
over plants for shade and insulation. 


Precautions 
1. Do not apply chemical fertilizers until 
after plants are growing well during the fol- 
lowing Summer. 
2. Always cut away cleanly, damaged 
roots or top portions. 
8. Soak deeply and thoroughly just be- 
fore the ground freezes. 
— Ruta Mosuer Piace 
Lecturer, University of Michigan, 
Extension Service, Detroit, Mich. 


Winter Protection 


HE Winter protection of roses concerns 

the condition of the plants, the severity 
of the weather and the methods and materi- 
als supplied by the gardener. Preparation of 
the plant for Winter conditions is the first 
step. As early as the month of August, new 
fast growing basal shoots should be topped 
to check their rapid growth and to promote 
the maturity of the canes. 


Value of Mulches 

Fertilizer and extra watering should be 
withheld after the first of September so that 
a minimum amount of new top growth is 
made before cold weather. Root growth, 
however, is desirable and may be encour- 


aged by keeping the ground open as long as 
possible by the use of surface mulches. 

The same mulch tends to retard early 
growth activity in the Spring, thus pre- 
venting the severe losses which result from 
late Winter or early Spring freezes. 


Causes of Rose Injury 

Other than the late Winter freezes, 
severe cold occurring early in the season is 
most apt to injure the canes, since they 
have had less time to mature and harden. 
Another point at which severe injury can 
result is during a period of low temperature 
following a prolonged midwinter thaw 
which has permitted growth to start. 

A little insight into the mechanics of 
Winter injury may help the gardener to 
deal with this annual problem in the rose 
garden. As the temperature drops, ice 
crystals form in the intercellular spaces 
within the rose canes, exerting a crushing 
pressure upon the cells. This indicates the 
reason why tender succulent growth has a 
very low resistance to cold. 

Externally, excess moisture freezing on 
the outside of the canes is the cause of the 
splitting and shredding of the stems which 
is so frequently observed at Spring pruning 
time. Obviously, injury at the union is apt 
to be fatal. Even when the damage appears 
slight, the new shoots may weaken and die. 


Weather, a Problem 

Protective measures might vary if the 
advance weather forecast could be known 
for the season. Steady moderately cold 
weather would probably be no Winter 
hazard to most roses. A loose deep covering 
of snow might be ideal if no alternate freez- 
ing and thawing occurred, resulting in ice 
freezing on the canes or around the crowns. 
During a very mild Winter a rose planting 
might benefit most from a deep insulating 
mulch or litter. 

The rather universally used 10’ soil 
mound covered with an insulating mulch 
layer has become standard practice be- 
cause, in the majority of cases, it gives 
the best form of protection, and variations 
from the average Winter cannot be pre- 
dicted in advance. The mound should be 
applied in early Winter before deep freezing 
occurs, and should be removed carefully in 
Spring before growth resumes. 

A windbreak is a helpful device, since it 
reduces whipping and breaking of the rose 
canes. It also has a moderating effect upon 
the location in case of sudden drops in 
temperature. 

— Viota Briner 
Educational Consultant 
Garden Center of Greater Cleveland 
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Their Foliage Makes Them Attractive 





by Ferne S. Kellenberger, Clarksville, Arkansas 


THILE gardeners have always been 
rather partial to plants that blossom, 
certainly there is a quiet charm about 
plants whose foliage is their chief attrac- 
tion. One foliage plant that I particularly 
enjoy for its boldness of shape and veining 
pattern is Nephthytis triphylla. Small 
plants grow rather slowly, but when they 
do start to reach up they grow and climb 
rapidly, preferring a sunless location. As 
soon as they begin to vine, they can be 
trained against the window frame 


Little Light Is Needed 

While I have always grown mine on a 
north window sill, I have seen them used 
for decorative purposes in hotels and busi 
ness houses, sometimes a long distance 
from strong light. There are several 
varieties of nephthytis, all have arrow 
shaped leaves in some variation, and they 
are either plain green or variegated 
N. triphylla’s markings range from white to 
greenish-white, but all are in the exact 
shape of the leaf. While moisture is pre- 
ferred, this plant can adapt itself to con- 
siderable neglect, and is not fussy about the 
potting mixture used 


Seldom-seen Curiosity 

When one looks for Aralia balfouri in the 
horticultural cyclopedias, he is referred to 
the genus Polyscias, but all the catalogs I 
have seen are satisfied to use the aralia 
classification. Hence, I call this plant with 
its cool-looking foliage by its old listing: 
the rounded green leaves with irregularly- 
shaped white margins are coarsely toothed. 
The descriptions say variegated, but the 
few plants I have seen have had the white 
only on the very edge. The texture of the 
leaf is much like holly. A potting mixture 
of equal parts of sand, peat moss and loam 
with a little leaf mold and fertilizer (cow 
manure preferred), with plenty of water and 
a light, but not too sunny location meet its 


requirements. 


Soil Made the Difference 

I was greatly disappointed when the con- 
tents of a packet of seeds labeled Cineraria 
maritima proved to be Sideritis candicans 
Even greater was my disappointment 
when the little plants that were trans- 
planted to a border did not grow well; but 
neither did they die. In the Autumn I 
decided to pot two that had grown close 
together, and see what they would do in a 
south window. While the growth was slow 
until after Christmas, they have added 
much to the variety of my window garden. 
The leaves and stems are completely 
covered with a dense white wool, the new 
leaves being almost white and the even- 
spaced, finely-rounded notches are accentu 
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ated by the overhanging wool. In the border 
the soil in which these plants grew was 
mostly clay; but when potted the mixture 
was light and rich and, judging by the 
growth they made while in the house, 
evidently I met their soil requirements. As 
is often the case where plant foliage is 
unusual in texture or coloring, the blossoms 
are insignificant (or so I am told). There 
were no blossoms, but the beauty of the 
foliage makes it a most desirable plant. 





Vephthylis triphylla 


The Leopard Plant 


Ligularia kaempferi aureo-maculata some- 
times listed as a farfugium came to us 
through Englaud from the north of China. 
It is one of those plants that was popular 
years ago, then disappeared from the 
catalog listings. Now this commonly- 
called leopard plant is available and well 
worth a search if it is necessary. The leaves 
are rounded with stems attached off center, 
and the background of each leaf is deep 
green with intense cream or yellow blotches 
of various sizes (usually more round than 
any other shape). Both the stems and the 
new leaves are rather woolly. Cultural 
directions always say “simple cultural 
requirements” or “of easy culture,” but I 
have not found that to be true in my czse. 
I lost my first plant soon after it was given 
me, and have had this one over two years. 
Until recently, as soon as a new leaf de- 
veloped an old one would die. I have 
tried north windows and east windows, and 
now I have it in a south exposure where it is 
shaded some by a shrub outside. It seems 
happy, and has doubled in size since the 
picture was taken. 

For years my mother had a large plant, 
but I do not remember that there were ever 
any blossoms on it. However, it seems that 
the plant does bloom bearing light 
yellow flowers in small clusters on white, 
woolly stems. In our warmer climates L. 
kaempferi is hardy, and makes an effective 





border where it is shaded from the hot sun, 
but I will be content if I can get mine to 
continue being a good-looking plant for the 
window garden. 


Do You Know This One? 


Why a little plant I first saw in Portland, 
Maine, and labeled “panamiga” is not to be 
found in all our catalogs, I do not under- 
stand. In one catalog I found it listed as 
Pilea spruceana panamiga,” and have seen 
the plant in the markets in a number of 
cities. It is a moisture-loving plant that 
prefers shade and a spongy soil of peat 
moss, sand and a little loam; what has 
pleased it most, is being potted in a pumice 
stone container. These containers are 
porous, absorb moisture easily and give 
perfect drainage. 

Bronzy green, the deeply-quilted leaves 
are arranged opposite, but so closely are 
they spaced along the stem that the effect 
is almost that of rosettes. At each terminal, 
sprays of very small, light-green flowers 
tumble in irregular manner giving the 
effect of dainty lace. The contrast of the 
airy blossoms, and the sturdy, wrinkled 
leaves makes it outstanding. While Hoff- 
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Left to right: Aralia balfouri, Sideritis 
candicans and Ligularia kaempferi. 


mania ghiesbreghti is comparatively new in 
my window garden, it has proven a worthy 
member of my plant colony. When it 
arrived from Florida (as a small plant a 
year ago), it looked as fresh as though it 
had not taken a long journey. I potted it at 
once, and sprayed the foliage which I 
thought would help it become acclimated; 
but next morning the leaves hung limp. 
Not willing to give up at least without a 
struggle, I began spraying five times a 
day. At the end of three or four days, I 
could not see any improvement; but I kept 
on with the misty spray, and in a few days 
I did see a little difference. I kept on; at the 
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| Gardener’s Compost Pile 


by Francis C. Wilson, Eastview, Ontario 


Pilea spruceana 


end of three weeks, the leaves were as fresh 
and crisp as though they had never gone 
through those many days of wilt. Of course, 
only now I wonder how many plants I have 
lost because I did not continue special care 
long enough. 
Named for a German botanist, the 
hoffmanias are tropical plants raised for the 
beauty of their foliage. H. ghiesbreghti 
has long leaves, bronzy-green on top and 
red-purple on the underside. The main rib 
is very prominent, and the leaf is much 
quilted with a beautiful satin sheen. The 
main stem of the plant is four-sided in- 
stead of round, and the flowers which are 
very small and appear crowded in the leaf 
axils add nothing to the appearance of the 
plant. I planted in the same potting mixture 
I use for African violets, and find an abund- 
ance of water is needed. It likes the early 
morning sun, and has been given a location 
in an east window. I have seen H. ghies- 
breghti variegata rather frosty in appear- 
ance and grey. H. refulgens has red foliage, 
but, regardless of the background color, all 
leaves have that beautiful high sheen. 





Hoffmannia ghiesbreghti 
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ITH the leaves from over 500 trees 

carpeting our property each Fall, it is 
natural that I should develop a great 
interest in a compost pile and in methods of 
composting. In 20 years of composting, we 
have developed a system of our own and 
also some clear ideas as to what can be done 
with compost. If our system seems too 
simple, I can only plead lack of time for 
processing and the fact that it works. 

Our compost bin is located at one side of 
the kitchen garden, close to the green- 
houses; it is screened off from both by suit- 
able shrubs. The bin is 120 feet long and 12 
feet wide, with the 20 feet nearest the 
greenhouses divided off. There is a nine- 
foot roadway on one side of the bin to per- 
mit a trailer of leaves to be brought in. 


Of Simple Construction 

The bin itself is constructed of one-inch 
pipe, screwed together with appropriate 
fittings. Upright pipes are four feet long 
with two feet below ground, set in holes 
made with a posthole digger, and then 
filled with concrete. Posts are nine feet 
apart and one-inch mesh chicken wire is 
strung between them, reinforced with two 
strands of number nine wire. This bin has 
been in use for many years. 

Composting begins about the end of 
October, when the upper long bin is empty. 
I do not pick up any leaves until there are 
enough down to make it worth while. Then, 
we take them where they lie thickest, mak- 
ing no attempt to clean up until all leaves 
are down. 


Using an Activator 

We pile leaves into the bin until we have 
a thickness of about two feet, at which 
time we sprinkle on an activator. For an 
activator we use a complete fertilizer, 10- 
6-4 such as is used for lawns, together with 
a light sprinkling of ground lime. Fifty 
pounds of fertilizer covers an area of 1800 
square feet, and this is lightly watered into 
the leaves. Then we proceed to add another 
two feet of leaves, followed by another 
application of fertilizer and lime. This time 
we really add water until the pile is wet 
through, but not wet enough to wash away 
the fertilizer. As the leaves begin to fer- 
ment, they are packed down as fast as we 
can get additional leaves into the bin with 
their periodical dressing of lime and ferti- 
lizer. Finally, the bin of leaves is left flat, 
or slightly hollowed to catch rain water. 


The Fermenting Process 
Fermentation goes on till near Christmas, 
and then stops. The following April we turn 
the pile over, turning the outsides into the 
middle and the whole mass down towards 
the bottom of the bin. Fermentation begins 


again and, in July, we turn the whole once 
more. At this time, the bulk is reduced to 
about one-quarter of the original material. 
In early October we turn this into the first 
small bin, where it is available for use 
through the following year. Then, our big 
bin is again ready for a new crop of leaves. 


Handling Garden Trash 

One post space at the top of the bin is 
reserved for trash such as weeds, clippings 
and discarded plants, which are kept 
separate from the leaves. Trash is thrown 
on this heap as it is available, and the heap 
is dressed from time to time with fertilizer 
and lime, and watered, but never turned. 
From the trash pile each Spring, we obtain 
many barrowloads of excellent soil. The 
leaves produce a dark brown, fluffy com- 
post; if fine screened, the substance closely 
resembles leaf mold. 


For Soil Improvement 

We use the products of the pile for all 
purposes in the garden. For greenhouse 
benches, I use four parts soil from the trash 
pile and one part unscreened leaf compost. 
For potting soils I use screened material 
from both heaps, half and half plus a Jittle 
sand. For soil improvement in the garden I 
use leaf compost, applying it steadily year 
by year in the Fall and digging it in. In this 
way, a poor soil derived from gray mud 
shale has been completely transformed. 


Ideal for Roses 

Roses thrive in leaf compost. I dig 
new rose beds two feet deep, and replace 
the good topsoil along with quantities of 
leaf compost and trash soil worked in 
throughout the bed. Both composts can be 
used without stint or fear; neither will burn 
the roots or injure the plants in any way. I 
use the leaf compost also for mulching 
lawns, lilies, roses and perennials. In the Fall 
mulches are dug in for soil improvement. 


Compost and Fertilizer 

There are those who say composted 
material contains everything necessary for 
the growth of plants. Much as I depend 
upon my yearly harvest of compost, I 
would not care to garden with compost 
alone. I use fertilizer applications over all 
my garden, regardless of the amount of 
compost used. I find that compost improves 
the soil, making it more friable and, at the 
same time, more retentive of water. Com- 
post stimulates the activities of beneficial 
soil bacteria, provides some plant food and 
establishes healthy growing conditions 
under which plants can make more use of 
extra plant food supplied by fertilizer. Com- 
post and fertilizer work together. Neither 
does its best work alone. 
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Ivy—Queen of House P 


by Bess L. Shippy, Lockport, New York 


HIS is a gala era for house plant lovers. At no time in the last 50 years have house 

plants been as popular as they are now. Everyone seems to like them. In fact, it would 
be hard to find a home anywhere in this country, large or small, that did not contain at 
least one. Even in offices and professional establishments, places are found for them. 


Decorators Evaluate 
Homemakers with a genuine love of plants who have long been holding the fort by 


tending devotedly a few favorites now find they have been powerfully reinforced by 
interior decorators. These skilled individuals, with eyes trained for line and color, see in 
the houses of today, with their spacious windows and fluorescent lighting, a rich 
opportunity to use plants as effective decorative accessories. Like nothing else, they 
harmonize with any background or color scheme, accenting architectural details and 
giving a room life and freshness. 

Plantsmen Look About 

Horticulturists and plantsmen encouraged by this interest are exploring for new plants 
in the wilds of foreign countries, often at great personal risk and expense. At home, they 
are studying plants grown during the last great house plant boom in the nineties to see 
whether they might not fit present requirements. They are also on the alert for sports or 
mutations of species or varieties already in cultivation. Because, in recent years, the ivy 
has been a fertile source of many fine new varieties through the propagation of such 
spontaneous leaves or branches, its popularity has been increasing by leaps and bounds. 
Based on the number of hundreds of thousands sold in a year, they are, perhaps, the most 
widely-distributed house plants in America today. 

Let us take a look at some of the most popular of these hederas, or ivies, as they are 
commonly called. A most attractive variety is Burgoyne’s Green Spear, a dark green ivy 
with finely-cut leaves giving it a lacy appearance. Ray's Supreme is somewhat similar. 
Weber's California is intensely self-branching, producing thick, well-rounded fronds. 


Crinkled, Curled and Crested 

There are several very handsome varieties with crinkled, curled and crested foliage, 
but, unfortunately, they are not all named to correspond with their appearance. Manda’s 
Crested, for instance, is a beautiful plant with curled leaves while the variety Curleylocks 
is more crimped and crested. Another in this group is Williams’ Telecurl whose unusual 
ruffling is produced by the folding lengthwise of the three lobes of each leaf. Fleur de lis 
makes a very frilly plant; the leaves have a large central lobe with two small, basal lobes, 
all arranged very thickly on the stems. 

In the variety Pin Oak, we find dainty foliage that is different from anything else in the 
way it grows out on slender fronds from the center of the plant. 
Variegated Varieties 

There are also new varieties with variegated leaves. The standard older one in this class 
is the large-leaved Hedera helix canariensis variegata, commonly sold by florists. A good 
smal]-leaved companion to this is Lee’s Silver with small pure white and light, green leaves 
— very clean looking. The leaves of Glacier are somewhat larger with the color running 
through white, grayish green and plain light green. Gold Dust is one of the very few 
whose variegation is made up of shades of yellow and green. See page 378 


Ivies illustrated on this page are: 1. Webber's California, 2. Transit, 3. 
Glacier, 4. Lee's Silver, 5. Meagheri, 6. Manda’s Crested, 7. Fleur-de-lis, 8. 
Pin Oak, 9. Bunch Ivy, 10. Telecurl, 11. Gold Dust, and 12. Green Spear. 
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Garden Clubs in Action 


by E. S. Harrold, Darien, Connecticut 


HE two organizations which are com- 

prised of member clubs of national dis- 
tribution are dedicated to the advancement 
of gardening in all its forms. Since the 
women (and in one case at least of men) of 
whom each club is composed are familiar 
with both the objects and economic con- 
siderations in their own communities, gar- 
den clubs are of inestimable value and of 
great local influence. 


Projects in Variety 

Many of their projects are familiar to the 
public. Among those which have been 
sponsored or completely carried out are the 
purchase and maintenance of estates of his- 
toric or horticultural interest; memorial 
and roadside plantings; the planting of 
hospital grounds, greenhouse experimenta- 
tion for veterans’ hospitals, and the ship- 
ment of seeds abroad; vegetable gardens 
for school children, with advisory super- 
vision. Improvement of the surroundings of 
schools, libraries, club houses and garden 
centers, and the planting of small parks; 
study of Dutch elm disease, elimination of 
ragweed, poison ivy, and control of pests; 
opposing destruction of trees and support of 
bills to reduce stream pollution; nation- 
wide conservation of native plant material 
and state-wide forest fire prevention — all 
are evidences of the vital part which garden 
clubs play in community life. 

The firm stand taken by many clubs to pre- 
vent the destruction, for commercial profit, 
of such material as holly, arbutus, the club 
mosses, laurel and others whose names may 
be found on their lists of protected plants is 
another commendable achievement. Count- 
less other activities, include the establish- 
ment of scholarships for the study of land- 
scape architecture and the donation of 
books for the study of horticulture in 
public libraries, together with flower shows 
and classes in flower arrangement. 


Crippled Children Are Helped 


Here are several projects of individual 
clubs which are of particular interest. The 
Garden Club of Bath, Maine, in 1948 in- 
stalled a greenhouse for the use and teach- 
ing of crippled children. In 1950 the 
Garden Club of Piscataqua, Maine, de- 
voted its efforts to the improvement of the 
Old Burying Ground. A member of the 
Palmetto, South Carolina, Garden Club 
has established a conservation fish-pond. 
The Garden Club of Laurel, Mississippi, 
helped organize in 1950 a garden club for 
colored people, stressing conservation. In 
Louisiana a course in gardening has been 
introduced into all vocational schools, and 
a course in horticulture was set up in 
Southern University, at the request of the 
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Garden Club of Louisiana. A garden club 
was organized in 1950 in the Women’s 
State Prison at Huntsville, Texas; gardens 
for the blind have been laid out, and 
planted in Dallas and Houston. The Fort 
Worth Garden Club plans a special garden 
for the blind with braille signs. 
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The National Monument in Lynnfield, Mageachusetts, 
where the Blue Star Memorial Highway Committee of 
the Mass. Federation of Garden Clube established road- 
side plantings for the development of Route | which 
passes through the State. Gifts of garden clubs, nursery- 
men, organizations and citizens have made possi! .le this 
initial planting. With future public support and guided 
by horticultural experts, the Committee continues its 
work with the Public Works Department for a worthy 
living memorial to the veterans of World War II. 


Eliminating the Unsightly 

Many, indeed most, of the projects de- 
pend upon the use of labor, materials and 
money. The signs of the times indicate that 
all three of these may be in short supply. 
Hence, it might seem appropriate to con- 
centrate upon an activity of great impor- 
tance, requiring little of anything except 
time, thought, enthusiasm and hard work. 

The Garden Clubs have fought nobly 
over many years, and with increasing 
success, for the removal of billboards. 
Kenncth Roberts’ essay “Roads of Remem- 
brance,” on the billboards of the Maine 
highways does the subject justice. In many 
cases the rent paid the owners of sites 
covers taxes on the property, and the 
struggle is slow. At least in Connecticut a 
compromise has been reached. 


bits of furniture 
‘ entirely visible from Autumn to late Spring 


Cleaning Up Dumps 

There is a tong way to go toward the 
removal, screening or burying of the heaps 
of permanent scrap such as metal. cou- 
crete, brickbats and piaster which distigure 
the outskirts of many towns and the back- 
yards lining rail lines. 1 well recall a section 
of track of 28 to 30 miles connecting two 
moderately large towns which runs parallel 
to a highway through a lovely Connecticut 
valley. Every house is neat, charming and 
well-kept, practically all with glistening 
white paint and green blinds; many of them 
beautiful and old. Yet each piece of 
property, facing the railroad, has its pile of 
old farm machinery, rusty tin cans. broken 
and bedsprings — all 


to every passenger of a well-travelled line. 
‘The reason is simply thouglitlessness. 


Smal] Gardens Competition 


A project of the Norwalk Garden Club 
has been very successful, although only 
secondarily aimed at this type of improve- 
ment. Their small gardens competition 
consists of visiting small gardens in some 
designated section (the gardens maintained 
by the owners, without paid assistance) at 
intervals throughout the Summer. A com- 
mittee makes notes based upon suitability 
of design to purpose, horticultural ex- 
cellence, beauty of material and conceal- 
ment of ugly features; the final choice is 
made from points for each of these. At the 
end of the season, the winner is notified 
and invited to a meeting of the club; here a 
certificate is presented, and the winner's 
name is inscribed on a silver bowl (later 
placed on exhibition for several weeks with 
suitable publicity). As an indirect result, 
backyards overhanging a stream were so 
well put in order by their owners as to be- 
come acutally picturesque. Norwalk and 
South Norwalk are residential and factory 
towns — most interesting for experiment. 

The Garden Club of Fairfield has a 
Clean-up Week in Spring. At this time the 
children in the grade schools do some piece 
of work that is required to make them 
eligible as members of the Wayside 
Watchers’ Chapter. Each child is given a 
button to wear, and a prize consisting of 
something of a horticultural nature. The 
annual gas station contest, conducted by 
the Fairfield Garden Club through a num- 
ber of years, was entered by 50 or more 
stations. Prizes in cash were awarded to 
those stations showing improvement in 
appearance, stressing neatness, planting, 
backgrounds and absence of unnecessary 
signs. The prizes were divided so that 


See page 384 
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Classifying the Chrysanthemums 


by Ernest L. Scott, Author of Chrysanthemums for Pleasure and 
Editor of the Bulletin of the National Chrysanthemum Society 


HE bloom form in the chrysanthemum is so varied that classification is necessary, not 
only for show schedules, but for general convenience as well. Most of the classifications 
that have been offered have served their purpose in a more or less satisfactory manner; 
insofar as we have seen, none has had a systematic foundation, nor can they be keyed for 
placing a bloom 
This may or may not be important, but it seemed desirable when writing our book, 
Chrysanthemums for Pleasure, to present a systematic classification. The present classifi- 
cation, with one exception, is the same as that in our book, which has been adopted by the 
National Chrysanthemum Society as standard. The exception is Class 18S which has been 
separated from Class 15 in order to make the classification entirely systematic. For 
catalogs or for show schedules, it would probably be more convenient to retain 13S in 
Class 15. Class 13S is offered here for the benefit of the ‘‘purist,”’ or when keying a bloom. 


Single and Semi-double Kinds 

Daisies are chrysanthemums. The daisy-like, single bloom with its strap-like, ray florets 
and its vase-shaped, disk florets is the form found in all wild species of this genus. In addi- 
tion to the difference in shape, the structure is different, since ray florets carry pistils but 
no stamens; whereas the disk florets have each a pistil and five stamens. 

Doubling in most flowers is due to increase in the number of petals, that is, corolla units, 
at the expense of stamens. In the chrysanthemum, doubling is due to the increase in num- 
ber of ray florets at the expense of the stamen-containing disk florets. 

In the semi-doubles, the number of ray florets has been increased at the expense of the 
disk florets. In the anemones, the greatly-elongated, tubular corollas of the disk florets 
make the cushion which gives the characteristic form to the type. The fully-double types 
have carried the development found in the semi-doubles so far that the disk has become 
entirely concealed, or even absent, with disk florets scattered over the receptacle among 
the ray florets. 


The Spoon-like Forms 

The origin of spoon-like petals may not be so obvious; yet, study shows that the 
ligulate corolla of each ray floret in the single bloom is, in fact, a spoon, or rather, a 
spatula, with a very short “handle”; the tubular portion of the corolla, and a long “blade,” 
the flat portion, or spoon. Study of the ligulate corollas of any considerable collection will 
reveal a full range from this very short-handled, long-bladed form, to the very long handle 
and short blade, or “‘bowl,”’ of the typical spoon types. The spoon-like corolla, from this 
viewpoint, is only a modified ray or ligulate corolla. In a limited study of spoon corollas, 
we have found pistils but no stamens. This would definitely indicate the relationship 
between spoon and ray florets. 


The Thread and Spider Varieties 
The threads and spiders, also, have tubular corollas, but these are usually closed at the 
tip, thinner and longer than the spoon corollas. In a brief study of these forms, many were 
found without reproductive organs; when these were found, both stamens and pistils were 
present, indicating the relationship with disk florets. 
Intermediate forms between the classes, which may present some difficulty, will occur, 
but it is hoped that the keyed classification will enable one to place most blooms definitely. 
See page 385 


Chrysanthemum types illustrated on this page are: a. Decorative, b. Incurved, 
c. Irregular Anemone, d. Pompon, e. Regular Reflex, f. Quill, g. Spider, h. Single, 
i. Regular Anemone, j. Single Spoon, k. Irregular Incurve and |. Threads. 
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Photo: Genereux 


An attractive perennial border is the result of careful planning and the harmonious 
grouping of plants which are outstanding for their foliage as well as their bloom. 


Fall Planting of Perennials 


Abundant watering and extra care are essential for the establishment of a new 
or re-planted perennial border. Mulching and covering pay dividends, too. 


NOME garden tasks are never done when they should be, and, 
as a result, plant losses are often greater than they need be. 
Newly-set perennials in the Fall are frequently neglected because 
falling leaves often cover them a short time after they have set 
out. If the season is dry, and the plants do not get sufficient 
water they cannot be expected to survive the Winter. All too 
often the nurseryman gets the blame, whereas the case rests 
squarely with the gardener. 


Don’t be in too much of a hurry to put the hose away. Even 
after the first hard frost, there are usually many warm days and 
cool nights which are ideal for your newly-set plants to become 
established. Water them as regularly as you do when you set out 
plants in the Spring, and your disappointments will be fewer. 
Warm Autumn sunshine causes the soil to dry out quickly. 
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Too much emphasis cannot be made of the fact that most 
Winter damage to perennials is caused by the alternate thawing 
and freezing spells of open Winters and the damage of sun and 
wind in late February and March. To combat these problems, 
mulch your newly-set perennials with buckwheat hulls, saltmarsh 
hay, cranberry vines, peat moss, corn cob mulch or whatever is 
available. The ideal time to do this is about four to six weeks after 
the first hard frost. Be sure that the soil is fairly moist; if not give 
it a thorough soaking before applying the mulch. 


A further precaution is easily achieved by using evergreen 
branches to provide protection from Winter wind and sun. What 
better way can be found to dispose of your Christmas greens and 
those of your neighbors — and at no expense. Perennials and the 
novelties especially are fairly costly these days. They deserve a 
little extra attention until they become established. 
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Taming the Landscape 
With Herbicides 


by Carol H. Woodward, New York City 


LOSE to the southern border of 

Massachusetts, in the feothills of the 
Berkshires, there is a house whose dining- 
room window overlooks a broad field which 
ends in an irregular palisade of white birch 
trunks against the darkness of a pine forest. 
Midway is a clump of mountain laurel 
flanked by tall, red-stemmed blueberries. 
Other native shrubs come gradually into 
view as the roaming eye spots an unob- 
trusive chokeberry, azalea or viburnum, or 
a pagoda dogwood of symmetrical form. In 
midsummer, a gleam of yellow here and 
orange there reveals meadow and wood 
lilies in bloom. Later a fragrant mass of 
milkweed attracts a hovering cloud of 
spotted butterflies. 


A Vista up the Hill 

Across the road, in a field which stretches 
several hundred feet up a hillside, the 
dominant notes in the waning Summer 
scene are the goldenrods of many kinds, 
which cover a long season, patches of 
pearly everlasting, an occasional bull 
thistle left for its spectacular bloom, and 
just enough Queen Anne’s lace to make 
each plant stand out as though regally 
aware of its delicate beauty. 

Long after neighboring fields have been 
reduced to stubble, the wind moves over 
these uncut acres as across a rippling sea. 

After the redtop has browned and 
toppled in the Fall, a single clump of 
bronze-red andropogon stands erect 
against the shining green of the laurel. 
Escaped apple trees along one border of the 
forest encourage the deer to come into the 
open to eat their fruit and their twigs. 


Stately spikes of goldenrod. 


A Jungle of Underbrush 

Five years ago, the only view from the 
window was a jungle of underbrush and 
weed trees beyond the immediate lawn. 
The hill across the road was half hidden by 
the woody growth which had character. 
istically appeared where hay had once 
been cut. 

Until 1926, the place was a typical New 
England farm. In that year, the growing of 
crops was abandoned. Fields which were 
once in corn became covered with weeds 
and then with grass — mostly redtop and 
sweet vernal, with a scattering of timothy 
and orchard grass. They were mown for 
hay for a number of years, but the grasses 
soon thinned out and woody plants became 
more evident. After that, only some of the 
fields were mown for the sake of keeping 
the shrubs and trees cut down. By 1945 
there was little to cut except increasingly- 
numerous woody shoots. Unmown acres at 
once shot up to tall dense brush, inter- 
spersed with birch, poplar, red oak, beech, 
white ash, black cherry, red and sugar 
maples, pine and hemlock. 

Late in 1945, when the war was over, the 
place was taken over by a man who wanted 
it, not as a farm, but as a place to enjoy 
for the beauty that the New England 
countryside offers. He soon found that he 
would have to carve his own views out of 
the jungle that had grown up with the years 
of neglect. 

Anyone who has ever cut down a tree 
knows that within a couple of years there 
will be six trunks where only one grew be- 
fore, and_that for every one of these that is 
cut, the number will again increase 


Showy fruits of baneberry. 


geometrically. To clear out his vistas by 
old-fashioned methods of cutting looked 
like a never-ending job. And to use the 
equally old-fashioned method of killing the 
plants with arsenate meant the risk of 
poisoning the wildlife. 
Starting the Job Experimentally 
Practical use of the non-poisonous, hor- 
mone-like chemical sprays to eradicate 
weeds was then barely two years old, and 
so far as published reports were concerned, 
such things as 2, 4-D, to which grasses are 
resistant, had been used only on herba- 
ceous plants. Experiments with woody 
plants were just beginning, and some of the 
early studies were carried out on this 
Berkshire foothills place. Here, as at re- 
search sites throughout the country, each 
year since has seen new chemicals and 
methods in use and has brought forth new 
successes. At first the work was pure ex- 
periment; no one could predict the result. 
Today, five years later, it can be said with 
assurance that it is feasible to landscape 
one’s grounds by means of chemicals. 


Selective Spot-spraying 

An over-all spraying, it was recognized 
from the first, would eliminate low ground 
covers and other useful, ornamental plants 
as well as the unwanted ones. Selective 
spot-spraying, therefore, has been carried 
out from the start on the former Berkshire 
farm, even when the growth of woody 
plants was dense. Among the willows and 
alders that choked the area, there was 
almost certain to be an occasional azalea, 
viburnum or shadblow that was worth 
saving. Sometimes, where a broad expanse 





Fall asters are showy and colorful. 
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of waving grass was wanted, even these 
precious shrubs were looked upon as 
weeds, and were sprayed along with the 
sumacs, the red maples and the birches. 
But wherever the handsomer of the flower- 
ing shrubs could be fitted into the desired 
landscape, they have been left in place and 
featured in the scene. 


Using Herbicides on Trees 


Cutting down a tree or clearing away 
underbrush creates a new view instantly, 
and brings a sense of great accomplishment. 
But when using herbicides on the basal 
bark of woody plants, one does not get 
immediate results, for the plants must be 
left standing for a season. It takes a long 
time for the chemicals to act on the 
branches, and still longer for them to 
affect the roots. Meanwhile, one can only 
surmise what the view will be when the 
growth is finally down. But once it is gone, 
unlike the trees and shrubs that have been 
merely felled and dragged away, it is gone 
for good. Five years of observation at this 
one place reveal very little re-invasion by 
seedlings. What few pines and ash trees 
have reappeared can, for landscape pur- 
poses, be easily removed by spraying in 
their juvenile stages. 


Landscaping by Elimination 

The aim of this system of naturalistic 
landscaping by elimination has been to 
etch out from the jungle of brush a desired 
pattern composed of plants that were al- 
ready growing on the place, developing the 
best of them while eradicating the others. 
The conversion from one type of plant 
cover to another demands complete root 
kill for each specimen being removed. 
Cutting does not accomplish this; foliage 
spraying does, but only after repeated 
treatments. The method now adopted at 
the Berkshire place consists almost entirely 
of spraying the basal bark of a tree or shrub 
in Winter with an oil mixture of 2, 4-D and 
2, 4, 5.T — more than 10 times as strong 
as that customarily used on foliage. 

There have been some herbaceous weeds 
to deal with too; and here again the ones in 
most picturesque locations have been left, 
while the others have been eradicated with 
chemicals. The toughest, such as milkweed, 
dogbane, loosestrife and live-forever, re- 
quire almost as drastic treatment as woody 
plants. Of these, only a few clumps of milk- 
weed have been left to perfume the fields in 
late Summer. 


Herbaceous Plants for Color 


Less rampant growers which have been 
left to make their own way among the 
grasses give color to the scene from month 
to month. Bluets are the first to appear in 
May accompanied and followed by occa- 
sional strawberry blossoms and by violets 
along the edges near the trees. The greatest 
single flush of color comes in late May from 
the potentilla flowers, their brilliant yellow 
diffused by the grasses which rise over 
them. These are followed by a sprinkling of 
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Milkweed, a handsome native. 


buttercups, then daisies, and later by the 
black-eyed susans. None of these wild 
flowers, which are common weeds on farms, 
grow in the uncut fields as prolifically as on 
lands where the grass is mown. 

From late July through August, there is a 
succession of goldenrods, some of them 
scattered through the fields, some left in 
compact border colonies, others in tall 
fountain-like clumps, each according to its 
species. Where they have added to the 
picture, they have been left in. Where they 
would serve as weeds, they have been 
sprayed out. September's asters have been 
treated in the same fashion. In some in- 
stances these vigorous-growing natives 
have been expressly kept to prevent the 
possible invasion of nearby aggressors. 

Sometimes, when woody weeds have 
been removed, even weedier species have 
come in to take their places. Blackberries 
have been a particular problem, for they 
not only invaded, but they were resistant 
to 2, 4-D. It was not until 2, 4, 5-T came on 
the market, in 1949, as an herbicidal spray 
that brambles of any kind were kept under 
control. To get the plant-cover wanted, 
the Berkshire owner has had to keep 
constant watch until the desired plants 
showed signs of becoming established. 
But this has not been difficult. 


When Grasses Creep In 


When grasses came in —as they are 
likely to do on any place — they were left 
uncut. They formed such a dense natural 
mulch in two or three years, that little else 
apparently could get started. In the Fall 
they matted down, and smothered the 
Winter rosettes of many perennials that 
had persisted from the days of mowing. 
When tree seeds and others were waited to 
the grassland, they could only lie on top of 
the impenetrable carpet. They were ap- 
parently soon picked up by birds or mice; 
or, if exposed for long, they probably lost 
their viability. When they did succeed in 
sifting through to the earth, they had a 
struggle against the fibrous roots of the 
grasses, which are known for their power to 
absorb more nutrients from the soil than 


Strawberries among the grasses. 


other types of roots. Some recent experi- 
ments in Pennsylvania indicate also that 
grasses give off in the soil a toxic substance 
which is inimical to the growth of other 
plants. 

This well-established grassland, there- 
fore, perhaps conditioned by the use of 
herbicides, has become a highly stable 
community, in contradiction to the view of 
many botanists, who look upon a grass- 
land as a short-lived early stage of 
development which will soon progress to 
forest. Through the use of herbicides, for 
the first time in history, individual plants 
may be removed from their community 
with no disturbance to the soil or to other 
plants around them. 


A Park-like Shrub-land 


In another section of these landscaped 
acres, one of the former fields which had 
grown up to heavy brush has been sceni- 
cally converted to an informal, park-like 
shrub-land. Here are featured handsome 
azaleas and other native woody plants 
brought into view for the first time by 
chemical eradication of the weedy shrubs 
that had all but smothered them. Through 
November, the red of winterberry flashes 
from the low, moist borders of the field; in 
very early Spring pussy willows spot the 
field with the silvery sheen of their buds. 

Because of the stability of the plant 
covers, the maintenance of the grass and 
shrub-lands and their shrubby borders has 
been almost negligible. This is the result, in 
part, of a thorough job of conversion, in 
which every unwanted plant has been com- 
pletely killed to the roots. An occasional 
inspection — which has been part of the 
pleasure of having natural-looking fields 
that one has created by skillful manage- 
ment of them as plant communities — has 
served to show what still needs to be 
sprayed and what needs to be encouraged. 

(Part IT of this story with a chart describ- 
ing the various herbicides used and the general 
matter of maintenance will appear in the 
November issue of Horticulture. Editor's 
Note.) 
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THESE are the days when I would like to 
roam the markets in the cities and towns 
that border on Lancaster County in Penn- 
sylvania. The richness of the harvest was 
never more abundant at any local fair than 
that which is found in these sweet-smelling 
market houses. Souse, cup-cheeze, Lebanon 
bologna and a host of other good things are 
displayed along with late corn, lima beans, 
endive, broccoli and a dozen other vege- 
tables. Apples heaped on counters (sold 
from old-time wooden measures), the last 
of the late raspberries, seckel pears and 
crocks of sauerkraut all have their place 
along with the tight bunches of chrysan- 
themums, dahlias and the late-flowering an- 
nuals. The picturesque costumes of the 
Amish, Mennonite and Dunkerk farmers 
who tend the stalls lends a quaint old-world 
charm to these delightful trading places. 
Your purchases are often put in a once-used 
“toot” or a “poke” which, to us in New 
England, is a paper bag. By their thrift and 
their skilled economy, they have become 
the most prosperous farmers in America. 


BECAUSE of the intense devotion and 
keen enthusiasm of a comparatively small 
group of men and women, gardeners all 
over the world have come to know much 
little-known forms of important 
plants. Such a person was Charles F. 
Jenkins of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, who 
spent years tracking down the many species 
and hybrids of his favorite tree, the hem- 
lock. Over a period of 20 years, he pub- 
lished, at intervals, a little pamphlet about 
his discoveries. It was with keen regret that 
I read the following paragraphs: 

“With this issue, No. 74, dated April 1, 
1951, the publication of The Hemlock Ar- 
boretum comes to an end. The quotation 
that stands at the head of page one is that 
used in the first issue, dated July 1, 1932. 
‘No other conifers surpass the hemlocks in 
grace and beauty.’ 

“Most of the material. for this ‘Bulletin 
was in preparation for the printer when its 
author was taken seriously ill. He died July 
2, 1951, after several weeks in the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital. His grave in the Friends’ 
burial ground at Upper Dublin, Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., is shaded by one of 
his beloved hemlocks, planted some years 
ago by his own hands.” 


about 


ONE of the curious things about traveling 
is the fact that plants in other peoples’ 
gardens often excite our curiosity, whereas 
they remain unnoticed in our own baili- 
wick. Recently, while roaming through a 
garden in Seattle, I saw a luxuriant clump 
of whorl-like foliage growing at the base of 
a garden wall. I picked a sprig, and looked 
at it but, for the life of me, I couldn’t iden- 
tify it. Having an envelope handy, I tucked 
the sprig away and forgot it. Upon return- 
ing home, I cleaned out my pocket, and 
found the envelope. As I opened it a pleas- 
ant pungent odor filled my nostrils —- the 
plant was sweet woodruff, Asperula odorata. 
It is a delightful ground cover in shady, 
moist areas, and is often seen in large 
rock gardens. 


A BOTANIST friend who is traveling in 
the British Isles this Summer enclosed a 
clipping from the London Sunday Times 
of July 22, 1951, in his most recent letter. 
It is from the Garden column of Wilfrid 
Blunt entitled “Haughty Culture.” It has 
been passed about the office, and everyone 
agrees that this new spelling of horticulture 
is worth publicizing. “A correspondent has 
written to me from Germany to say that 
some of my articles in The Sunday Times 
have been used for English dictation at 
Munich University. I would not have 
troubled my readers with this information 

gratifying though it must necessarily be 
to me personally — had it not been that 
one of the more ingenious students stum- 
bled upon a rather happy misspelling. 
‘The English,’ he wrote, ‘have always been 
pashunately interested in haughty culture.’ 
How well we know the haughty culturist! 
I happened upon a fine specimen one year 
at Chelsea. A man and his wife were stand- 
ing near me among the irises: “That’s a 
good one, my dear,’ said the man in a small, 
apologetic voice. ‘That!’ replied the woman 
witheringly; ‘it was in the show two years 
ago.’ Collapse of elderly party, as Punch 
used to say. I did what I could to rehabili- 
tate him by noisily ordering a dozen of the 
despised plant, now agreeably cheaper 
since it was no longer a novelty. But I 
doubt whether my generous gesture served 
any useful purpose. I watched him trail 
away in her wake, no doubt to be snubbed 
again among the delphiniums.” 


DRIVING along the Merritt Parkway to 
New York recently, I was delighted by the 
numerous sour-woods in the beautiful 
plantings along the highway. My attention 
was drawn to them because they were in 
bloom; their generous, feathery, drooping 
flower clusters were especially attractive in 
the sparkle of the early morning sunshine. 
The highly glossy leaves are handsome, too, 
and in the Autumn play a leading role in 
the color parade. Sour-wood, Orydendrum 
arboreum, is one of our lesser known native 
trees that merits greater recognition. In its 
native Appalachians it towers to 70 feet, 
but in gardens it is accommodating by 
staying to some 15 or 20 feet. This makes 
it adaptable for small gardens, where its 
white flower sprays are sure to enliven list- 
less August days. 


CAPE COD has had a “heathery”’ Summer 
to say the least. It’s been foggy and moist, 
particularly during August, and the dew 
has been heavy on the heather for many a 
morning. But if you have ever seen heather, 
away from its native heath, blooming lux- 
uriantly in company with prostrate juni- 
pers, bayberries, sweet fern and a dozen 
other natives, then you know that whoever 
planned the place knew what he was doing. 
A trip to the Cape in early Spring and a 
second one recently have convinced me 
that we ought to know more about com- 
bining our native plants with exotics. The 
sulphur-yellow blooms of the Warminster 
broom massed with beach plum and the 
common broom of Cape Cod in early Spring 
were superb. In August, heather in variety 
adding a soft touch of color lent a new 
touch of softness to the easy rolling land- 
scape. We have yet much to learn about 
the landscape of which we are a part, and 
what we can do to embellish it without de- 
tracting from its natural charm. The use of 
exotics in the natural landscape can well be 
compared to the flower in a man’s button- 
hole or the bouquet on the breakfast table. 
It lends that extra something without say- 
ing too much, ————— 


FROM all the reports that have come our 
way these past few weeks, it would seem 
that the new New Hampshire Midget 
Watermelon, introduced by Professor Yea- 
ger of the University of New Hampshire, 
has already become exceedingly popular. 
A grower in Arizona who planted a good- 
sized patch this year plans to increase his 
1952 crop many times in size. This new 
watermelon is compact in size, easy to ship 
and flavorsome to boot. It’s an easy matter 
for one person to eat a whole watermelon, 
or several, and that is something to brag 
about. One of the highlights of my visit to 
Durham, New Hampshire, where I learned 
to appreciate this novelty melon, was the 
acquaintance I made with an amazing 
youngster, Billy Hepler, America’s young- 
est seedman. He’s only 18; yet he operates 
his own seed business, and publishes a most 
readable and attractive catalog. He is a 
most refreshing lad, full of enthusiasm, am- 
bition and information about vegetables. I 
expect big things of Billy. 
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Ixias in the North 


by Chester D. Wedrick 
Simcoe, Ontario, Canada 


XIAS are great favorites on the Southern 
Pacific coast where climatic conditions 
closely approximate those of their native 
home in South Africa. There are about 25 
sorts found in the Cape of Good Hope 
area and possibly more. 

In California, they have no rivals in pop- 
ularity among the Spring-blooming bulbs 
after the crocuses and freesias have passed. 
However, comparatively few people at- 
tempt their culture in the North; perhaps 
they are of the impression that it is im- 
possible to grow them in the gardens here. 
This is certainly not the case, since I have 
proved to my complete satisfaction that 
they have always been a real garden “find” 
in our cold climate. 


Cold Climate No Problem 

In all areas where “below zero” spells 
are seldom experienced or of very brief 
duration, anyone who has the space to 
spare can grow ixias if they follow my 
method. In addition, where heavy snow- 
falls can be depended to last, ambitious 
gardeners can grow them. 


Method of Planting 

I selected a sheltered spot protected 
from the north and west and made a good- 
sized coldframe. The soil was a sandy loam 
of good natural fertility. In no case must 
fresh manure be incorporated with the soil, 
although some well-rotted compost may be 
used sparingly. I plant the ixias in rows 
about a foot apart and five inches apart in 
the row at a depth of four inches. If your 
soil is rather heavy, it is advisable to plant 
the bulbs in a thin layer of sand. I plant 
from early November to late in the month, 
depending on the season, and mulch lightly 
with several inches of shredded or cut- 
wheat straw. Then the frames are put in 
place with a cleat along the west side of the 
frame and one along the east end. This pre- 
vents the sashes on the frames from being 
blown away, and also gives additional pro- 
tection from searching cold winds in bitter 
weather. When the ground freezes, I put 
about four to six inches of dry oak leaves 
(previously secured and stored for this 
purpose) on top of the straw mulch. The 
frames are mulched heavily outside when 
the first mulch is put on to prevent frost 
from entering. 
Early Spring Care 

Nothing is done until early April, when 
the oak leaves are removed, and plenty of 
air is given, weather permitting. The ixias 
start growing promptly, and the balance of 
the mulch is removed in 10 days. If this 
is not done promptly, the shoots get 
drawn and spindly, and the plants never 
amount to much. The soil is worked lightly 
as soon as possible, and the sashes re- 
moved, whenever a pleasant, warm day ap- 
pears. Some years I remove the sashes by 
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mid-April, but not until May Ist in a 
backward season. 


Six Weeks of Bloom 

In some instances, the plants bloom by 
mid-May, and the later ones last until late 
June. There is a spectacular assortment of 


colors among the many varieties which I 
can specially recommend. [ria azurea is 
blue with a purple centre; Bridesmaid, 
white with a carmine eye; Giant, pure 
white and tall growing; J. campanulata, 
bright ‘pink; Vulcan, scarlet, shaded with 
orange and of special value because of its 
late blooming; Venus, carmine in color, un- 
usually good, it has superseded I. buceph- 
ala major in this shade. Uranus, in my 
opinion, is the best vellow; J. viridiflora is 
very unusual sort in coloration — being 
light green with a black eye. Wonder bears 
brilliant double pink flowers, and is very 
lasting. The wiry stems and graceful, 
orchid-like form make them ideal for 
flower arrangements. 


Digging and Storing 

In late July the bulbs are dug; each kind 
is labeled, and stored in a cool dry cellar 
until early October. Remove the dried tops 
at digging time. The small bulbs are sep- 
arated from the rest, labeled or put in a 
general mixture. These are planted in a 
well-drained soil six inches deep in late Oc- 
tober or early November, depending on the 
season. They are mulched heavily to a foot 
in depth as soon as the ground begins to 
freeze; the mulch extends to a couple of 
feet beyond the bed on all sides. In this 
way, there is very little possibility that 
frost will penetrate to the bulbs. 





INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
OF 


Bobbink & Atkins 
Old-fashioned BHistorical 


Roses 


VERY grown man and woman cherishes some 

memory of the fragrant roses of long ago. 
These are the roses of song and story — stirring 
nostalgic memories of crinoline and brocade — mok- 
ing “conversation pieces” in your garden. 


Because we believe they should not be forgotten 
and because garden-lovers of discrimination love 
and cherish them, we are offering this special 
collection, available in America only from Bobbink & 
Atkins. Treat them as low-growing shrubs (3 to 5 
feet). Their care and culture is simple. Their hardiness 
is unquestioned. Fine for landscape use and for 
cutting. 

Cardinal de Richelieu (1840). Deep violet to 
velvety blue Gallica. 


Cramoisi Veloute (1838). 
rose. 


The best “red” Moss 


Harison's Yellow (1830). What more could 


be said. 


Jeanne de Montfort (1851). Silvery-pink 


Moss Rose. 


Mme. Lovis Leveque 
Moss Rose. 


Marie Louise (1813). 


Tricolore de Flandre (1846). 
Gallica of many colors. 


Vierge de Clery (1888). 
“Cabbage” rose in existence. 


All 8 for $15.25 


(Regular value $18.00) 


(1898). Salmon-pink 


Rich deep pink Damask. 
The striped 


The best white 


FOR OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER DELIVERY. 


Postpaid East of the Mississippi; add 10°; else- 
where in U.S.A. 


These are big, husky, two and three-year old 
plants. Our complete, instructive catalog, “Garden 
Gems" mailed free with this order. 


For your Garden Library and 
Beauty next spring, you need our 
valuable catalog, “Garden 
Gems", which describes and illus- 
trates a host of rare and unusual 
Perennials, Evergreen Shrubs and 
Vines, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
lilocs, and Flowering 
Shrubs for Fall Planting; also the 
newest Roses, including the All- 
Americo-Rose-Selections. Wt is a 
catalog you will want to read and 
keep ond use. Please remit 35 
cents (coin or stamps) for your 
first copy. 





(New Fall Folder Free upon request.) 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen Since 1898 
522 Paterson Ave. East Rutherford, N.J. 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 








Ivy 
From page 370 

Some odd ones that might be mentioned, 
are two forms although they are not especi- 
ally new, of erect ivy and one I call simply 
“bunch ivy,” because I have never been able 
to get it properly identified. One of the erect 
growing ivies is merely named hedera heliz 
erecta and the other H. h. minima russelli- 
ana. They differ only in shape and venation 
of leaves, but both look like little soldiers 
standing at attention; both are useful in 
dish gardens. The bunch ivy is one that 
never makes any runners. The stems are 
very thick, sometimes even fasciated; part 
of the large typical-shaped foliage is 
rather distorted in form, some having an 
extra adventitious leaflet projecting above 
the middle lobe. It makes a good table ivy. 


Favorite Kinds 

Among the earlier-named varieties of 
ivy are a group now called collectively the 
“Ramosas” for the sake of convenience. 
These include Albany, Merion Beauty, 
Sylvanian, Maple Queen and Hahn's 
Self-branching. The latter especially has 
given rise to many unusual variations. 


The Potting Mixture 

For the most part, ivies are easy to grow. 
While a certain amount of success can be 
had by growing them in soil scooped up 


from the garden, it is better to mix special 
potting soil that will be uniform in texture 
and controlled as to the amount of plant 
food. Since I already have on hand the 
John Innes compost mixture which I use 
for my begonias, I find it does very well for 
the ivies. However, a slightly heavier soil 
is better for those grown in houses where 
they tend to dry out faster than in a green- 
house. This mixture consists of seven parts 
medium loam, three parts peat moss rubbed 
through a quarter-inch screen and two parts 
coarse sand. To each bushel, add four 
ounces of complete plant food. These 
materials must be laid down in layers then 
shoveled back and forth into piles two or 
three times to thoroughly mix all ingredi- 
ents. The use of water is very important in 
the growing of ivy, since the growth can 
largely be controlled by the amount given. 

While I try to repot my ivies once a year, 
they may be grown in the same pots in- 
definitely with an occasional feeding to 
keep them growing. Spring is the best time 
for repotting; at that time there is a 
natural tendency toward new growth. 
Many people enjoy growing ivies in water 
in attractive glass or pottery containers. 
Only pottery should be used if sun shines 
on the container during any part of the 
day; on glass the sun creates a condition 
favorable to the formation of algae in the 


water. Fresh water should be added as 
needed rather than changing the water 
completely. 


The Problem of Insects 

There is not likely to be much trouble 
with insect pests on ivies grown in the 
house provided they are given a bath in 
cold water once a week — using a forceful 
spray to apply the water. However, mealy 
bugs and brown scale insects sometimes 
appear. For mealy bugs, use an oil spray at 
the rate of two teaspoonsful per quart of 
water plus one-half teaspoonful of nicotine 
sulphate. The same thing can be used for 
quick elimination of brown scale; weekly 
applications of DDT spray will slowly 
control them by killing the young as they 
appear. Use 25% DDT emulsifiable “ye 
spray (or a 50% DDT wettable powder) a 
the rate of one- half teaspoonful per quart - 
water. Several rotenone sprays are es- 
pecially good for the same purpose, and 
should be used at the rate of one-half to 
one teaspoonful to the quart of water. 
These can be used oftener than the DDT 
sprays. However, it is better to avoid 
trouble by the weekly cold bath — even 
sharp eyes and vigilant fingers can be the 
means of nipping trouble in the bud. A few 
mealy bugs can always be controlled by the 
classic method of brushing them off with a 
small brush or cotton-tipped stick dipped 
in a solution of half water and half alcohol. 





RHODODENDRONS 


LOW AS 37 ¢ 








(See prices at right) 


Fine Young Plants, | 2-in. High. Slender 
now, will grow bushy. Small Ball of 
earth. Poy express (about 8c a plant) 


on arrival. 


Photo: Rhododendrons planted 3 years. 
Insert: Kalmia, on arrival. 


GIANT BLUEBERRIES 


Mixed named varieties 12 to 2 ft. Big 
enough to bear next year. 10 for $10.00 


DWARF FRUITS 
APPLES NECTARINES 


PEARS PL 
PEACHES APRICOTS 


2-Yr. (fruit likely 
1953) Any two: $8.00 
3. yee olds, two for 


KELSEY NURSERY 


ACER a Rubrum 
(Red 


saccharum (Sugar) 


platanoides (Norway) 


GINGKO biloba 

JUGLANS nigra 

LIQUIDAMBAR 

MULBERRY tortorica. 

$10.50. POPLAR ~aepanzehes 
boileana 


ALSO LARGER: 
Any five of above 114 ft. B & B bushy specimens 
(4 years older, 12 times heavier for $16.75). 

















Bargains in Young Shade Trees 


All the kinds below in the special sizes offered will succeed fully as well 


(10) 
$14.00 
18.00 
14.00 
20.00 
17.50 
20.00 
32.00 
16.00 
10.00 
7.50 


6.25 
11.00 
22.00 


(100) 


$125.00 
150.00 
125.00 
180.00 
150.00 


200.00 


SERVICE 


planted in Oct.-Dec. as in spring and they will grow 50% better next 
summer! 5 of one kind at 10 rate, 50 at 100 rate. 


(10) 
29.00 
20.00 

9.50 


(100) 


160.00 
135.00 
85.00 


QUERCUS (Ock) 
Polustris (Pin Ook)... .5-6 ft. 
Rubra (Red Ook)..... 5-6 ft. 


SALIX (Willow) 
Babylonica a a 
Wisconsin (Weeping). . 
Golden Willow. ..... - 
Golden Weeping. ... 
Laurel-leaf 

SORBUS (Mt. Ash) 

TILIA (Amer. Linden). . . . 4- 


ULMUS (Amer. Eim). . . . 
Pumila (Siberian) 


85.00 
85.00 
85.00 
85.00 
85.00 


160.00 
120.00 


125.00 
125.00 


9.50 
9.50 
9.50 
9.50 
9.50 


18.50 
15.00 


13.50 
13.50 


727 7 > ePPee 


DEPT. H9, 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1878 (Write for catalog) 
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Chrysanthemums are unusually adaplavie as specimen plauts. 


Come to the Show! 


AVE you ever compared the tints of the early Spring landscape with those of Au- 

tumn? The colors of unfolding leaves and blossoms — the hues evident in the new 
twig growth of trees and shrubs — the play of light and shade on the yellow-green blades 
of grass in the Spring sunshine — all these are intensified as another cycle of plant growth 
is completed each Fall. 

This is a flamboyant time of year, and no flower is more typical of this season than the 
chrysanthemum. There are types and forms to suit every taste, from the tiny button 
varieties to the immense shaggy kinds. Some are compact in habit, and others are trained 
to making hanging cascades of bloom. Is it any wonder that throughout the Orient this 
flower is so much a part of the lives of the people that chrysanthemum festivals are the 
order of the day. All over Europe these sturdy symbols of Autumn eolor and glamor attract 
thousands of spectators to annual exhibitions. 

All over America, chrysanthemums are growing in popularity as the years pass. They 
are the flowers of abundance, and their lasting qualities are matchless. 

Here is a list of some of the chrysanthemum shows scheduled for the next few weeks. 
For shows in your area consult the garden section of your newspaper. If you have never 
visited a chrysanthemum show, you have missed a great treat. 


Nov. 2-4. Amherst, Mass. Annual Flower 
Show of the University of Massachusetts. 


Oct. 9-10. Baltimore, Md. Maryland State 
Fall Flower Show of the Federated Garden 
Clubs of Maryland at the Baltimore Museum 
of Art. 


Oct. 20-21. State College, Pa. Horticulture 
Show of the Pennsylvania State College, under 
the direction of the college Horticulture Club, 
in the college Stock Pavilion. 


Nov. 8-11. Worcester, Mass. Exhibition of 
Chrysanthemums, Fruit and Vegetables of the 
Worcester Horticultural Society, Horticul- 
tural Building, $0 Elm St. 


Nov. 8-9. New York, N. Y. Forty-fourth 
Autumn Exhibition of the Horticultural 
Society of New York at the Colonnades Ball- 
room of the Essex House, 160 Central Park 
South. 


Oct. 26-27. New York City, N. Y. Annual 
Chrysanthemum Show of the N. Y. Botanical 
Garden, with the cooperation of the metro- 
politan members of the National Chrysanthe- 
mum Society at the N. Y. Botanical Garden. 

Nov. 9-11. Swarthmore, Pa. Chrysanthemum 
Show of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, Field House, Swarthmore College. 


Nov. 1-4. Boston, Mass. Chrysanthemum 
Show of Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
at Horticultural! Hall. 
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IF YOU LIVE IN... 
ARLINGTON, BELMONT, LINCOLN, 
WALTHAM, LEXINGTON, 
BEDFORD, WINCHESTER, 
STONEHAM, WOBURN, 
WAKEFIELD, READING 


AT ist LIGHTS 
AFTER ROUTE 9 


ie 
On Rovte 135 (Groat 
Plain Ave. 
Needham-Wellesiey Line 


You'll find we're closer than ever over 
new Route 128. Come out any day. 


We're open daily and Sundays 
8 a.m. to dark. 


All of the old and the best of the new. 


WINSLOW 


NURSERIES. INC. 


PILORIM ROAD, NECDHAM MASS. 








. 














High Quality 
BULBS 


from HOLLAND to YOU 


You can now have, in your own garden, 
bulbs which have been packed in Hol- 
land and imported to you. 

Orders of $10.00 or more are delivered 
FREE to your destination. 

We have now in stock several pop- 
ular varieties of Daffodils, Tulips, 
Hyacinths and other miscellaneous 
bulbs, which we can ship immediately 
from our U. S. warehouse. 


We offer two catalogs FREE to the readers 
of HORTICULTURE 


FOR FALL PLANTING 
66 page Fall 1951 catalog has 13 illustra- 
i 7 kinds of 
flower-bulbs, including many rare and latest 
novelties. A few of the many bulbs offered are: 


DAFFODILS 
HYACINTHS 
TULIPS 


FOR SPRING PLANTING 
listing over ten kinds of flower bulbs such as: 
M 
RANUNCULUS 
TIGRIDIAS, ETC. 

Both catalogs describe the many, many varie- 

ties in detail and give planting instructions. 

Write now to our Chi Office for either the 

Fall or Spring catalog, or both, FREE. 

P. De Jager & Sons Co., Inc. 
West Lewrence Ave, 
Chicage 25, ill. 

Home Office at Heiloo, Holland 


GLADIOLUS 
BEGONIAS 
UES 





























LILIES FOR THE 
SUMMER GARDEN 


AMABILE LUTEUM—Clear Yellow Turk's caps. 
Late June. 2 ft. Ea. $1.20, Doz. $13.00 


AURATUM PLATYPHYLLUM Massive white 
blooms, flecked with gold and crimson. Mid-August. 
4 ft. Ea. $1.10, Doz. $12.00 


BRENDA WATTS—A bold and brilliant hybrid with 
grenadine-red, reflexed blooms. Early July. 5 ft. Ea. 
$1.25, Doz. $13.25 


CENTIFOLIUM HYBRIDS-—A varied group of mag- 
nificent white trumpet lilies. July. 4 feet. Each, 30c, 45c, 
75c, Doz. $3.00, $4.50, $7.50. 


CERNUUM—-Delicate lilac Turk’s caps on 2 foot 
stems. July. Ea. $1.20, Doz. $12.00 


CORONATION—Golden-yellow, outward-facing re- 
curved blooms. A vigorous grower. July. 3 ft. Ea. $1.55, 
Doz. $18.50 


FIRE KING—Outward-facing blooms of clear flame- 
red. The most brilliantly colored lily in cultivation. 
July. 4 ft. Ea. $3.50 

LEMON LADY-—A new hybrid with clear lemon-yel- 
low blooms, outward-facing and delicately reflexed. 
July. 21% ft. Ea. $3.00. 

MARTAGON ALBUM—tThe tiers of small white 


Turk’s caps are frothy as a piece of fine lace. Late June. 
4 to 7 ft. Ea. $1.50, Doz. $16.50. 

PINK SHELBURNE HYBRIDS—A varied group of 
recently introduced pink trumpet lilies similar to L. 
regale except for color July 3 to 5 ft. Ea. $2.50. 
REGALE—This well-known lily is a ‘‘must” for every 
garden. July. 4 to 5 ft. Ea. 45c, 75c, $1.00; Doz. $4.50, 
$8.25, $11.00 

SENECA—Soft reddish-apricot, reflexed, outward 
facing blooms. A recent hybrid by George L. Slate 
Late August. 5 to 6 ft. Ea. $2.00, Doz. $20.00. 


SPECIOSUM RUBRUM The recurved white 
blooms are flushed with pink and spotted with crimson. 
Late August. 4 ft. Ea. 85c, $1.00; Doz. $9.00, $10.50. 


SUPERBUM— Our finest native lily with strongly re- 
curved blooms of orange-yellow heavily spotted with 
brown. Late July. 5 to 12 ft. Ea. 35c, Doz. $3.50. 


TENUIFOLIUM—The dainty scarlet Coral Lily. June: 
2 ft. Ea. 30c, Doz. $3.25. 


THE DUCHESS—A recent hybrid by Skinner. Out- 
ward-facing blooms of clear pumpkin-yellow. Early 
June. 214 ft. Ea. $3.00, Doz. $33.00. 


Saudyloam Garden tities 


ALAN AND ESTHER MACNEIL 
Spoonerville Road, North Springfield, Vermont 
‘Partial List Sent on Request 


FULL CATALOGUE SENT ON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS 














Garden Digest 


Hydrangea Mineral Needs 

Studies made by James B. Shanks, Joseph R. Haun and Conrad 
B. Link on the subject of mineral nutrition effects on hydrangeas 
reveal that the pH of the soil has less effect on the pink or blue 
coloring of the flowers than the fertility of the soil. Although a low 
pH is considered necessary for good blue colors, it was found that 
clear blue blossoms developed at a pH of 6.7 in low N soil, and 
at a pH of 4.4 lavender color resulted if the soil was high in N 
and treated with aluminum sulfate. Good pink flowers developed 
at a reading of 5.2-5.6 if plenty of nitrogen was supplied. Lavender 
flowers occurred at a pH of 7.7 with no aluminum sulfate, and low 
phosphorous content of the soil gave lavender flowers even at a 
7.0 reading, according to a report in the Southern Florist and 
Nurseryman. 


Geese for Weed Control 

According to Professor W. W. Magill, of the horticulture de- 
partment of the University of Kentucky, Lexington, geese may 
be used to keep weeds down in the strawberry field, especi- 
ally crab grass. Five to seven birds per acre should be con- 
fined to the berry field shortly after planting time by means of a 
three-four foot fence. Cropping one wing will also help to keep 
the birds from flying out. Geese feed naturally on all weeds except 
dock and sorrel, end have been used in the South for weeding 
cotton fields since Civil War days. As they do not eat strawberry 
leaves, they need not be removed from the area until blossom and 
fruit time, the American Nurseryman states. 


Slash Beneficial to Conifers 

A slash mulch is of benefit to conifers generally, according to 
Dr. Herbert A. Lunt of the Connecticut Experiment Station who 
conducted experiments with evergreens in forests and nurseries. 
In some cases, Dr. Lunt applied the slash, which consists of debris 
left on the forest floor after extensive cutting or as the result of 
wind or ice storms, to existing plantations; in others, it was ap- 
plied before planting to three-year-old nursery stock and in 
others, it was burned before planting. In general the slash appli- 
cations were beneficial, but it depended upon the kind of slash, 
where it was produced and the species of tree being grown: 
When slash produced on good soil was applied to a poor site, 
there was usually an increase in tree growth; slash from poor soils 
was of little or no benefit. White pine and Norway spruce were 
more responsive than were red pine and Scotch pine. Burning the 
slash had a favorable effect upon growth, at least temporarily. 


New Wheat Variety for New York 

A new Winter wheat variety, Genesee, has been developed at 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. Intro- 
duced to New York farmers for the first time in 1950, the new 
variety is a selection from hybrids between the three varieties 
Honor, Forward and Yorkwin. Genesee is a soft, white wheat 
beardless, brown-chafed and yellow-strawed, that has stronger 
straw than Yorkwin, and compares favorably with Cornell 595 
in straw strength. Its grain does not shatter so readily in the field 
when ripe as does that of Cornell 595, and the quality of its wheat 
and flour is excellent. It has also the high loose smut resistance of 
Cornell 595, Farm Research reveals. 
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Now is your chance to add to your garden large quantities 
of Choice name varieties of the most beautiful imported 
creations at a very small investment. The bulbs offered in 
the ‘‘Pot-Luck”’ selections are the same choice varieties as 
those offered in our world famous catalog, “Floral Treasures 
of the World”. “POT-LUCK” PACKAGES OFFER MANY 
THRILLING, UNEXPECTED SURPRISES. 


YOU SAVE OVER 6 THE FULL VALUE IN 
“POT-LUCK" PACKAGES 


There are two sizes. The JUMBO size, priced at $2.95, is 
guaranteed to contain at least $4.50 worth of bulbs —_pos- 
sibly more. The LARGE size, priced at $1.95, is guaranteed 
to contain at least $3.00 worth of bulbs—-possibly more. 
We offer ‘‘Pot-Luck” packages because our bulbs for fall 

ing must be ordered months in advance. We always 
order heavily to be able to fill late orders. Naturally there 
is a surplus of many items, none of which can be stored 



















Viburnum alnifolium, hobble bush | 













Viburnums 


OT long ago we spoke in praise of the | 

cornels, a useful and beautiful group 
of trees and shrubs. Equally interesting and 
easily mistaken for the cornels are the vi- 
burnums. Most of the 120 or more known 
species of the genus are native to the North 
temperate zone, and belong to the 
honeysuckle family. We are gradually 
learning to use our native plants to em- 
bellish our gardens. Among these, none are 
more striking than the viburnums, and 
most of them seem equally at home in the 
wild or in the shrubbery areas. 

All of the group produce more or less 
flattened cymes of white flowers in late 
Spring, followed later by a large variety of 
berries or drupes. These, besides being or- 









I 
\ THE BARNES, IMPORTERS 
210 Barnes Bidg., East Aurora, N. Y. 


these pack 


Pot-Luck ”.. 2. no 


Get 50% More Flower Bulbs, at NO INCREASE IN COST 
BY SHARING OUR END-OF-SEASON SURPLUS 





over winter. IF SURPLUSES ARE UNUSUALLY LARGE, 
WE MAY INCLUDE MORE THAN THE GUARANTEED 
VALUE 


ALL VARIETIES IN “POT-LUCK” PACKAGES 
GROW WELL TOGETHER 


We do not ship less than 3 OF A VARIETY (unless we are 
tucking in an exceptionally expensive variety) and EACH 
VARIETY WILL BE SEPARATELY LABELED AND 
PACKAGED. All “Pot-Luck” orders will be shipped at the 
nee planting date for your locality until all stock 
8 gone 


SEND NO MONEY—RUSH ORDER NOW 


We will ship C.0.D. But if you enclose cash with order 
(which saves us a lot of bookkeeping expense) we will ship 
you a free gift in addition. And you will save all C.0.D. 








WITH EVERY “POT-LUCK" PACKAGE 
iF YOU SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


2 Red Emperor Tulips 


Red Emperor has the largest flowers known. The color 
is a pure, rich shade of br ight vermilion — scarlet, with 
a glistening sheen that glows in the sunshine. Deep 
in the throat is a glossy black base, bordered with 
bright yellow, which intensifies the brilliance and purity 
of the scarlet. Red Emperor blooms year after year 
without any trouble or replanting. 
April. Yours FREE if you send cash with order now. 


Vue this handy, order 


Please send me all the Special “Pot-Luck" Packages indicated. f 
are subject to my approval during t 


charges. 











Flowers in mid- 


oe Luck” 


} Rush your catalog, ‘‘Floral 
} Treasures of the World” 


Te nee 















































ages 
namental, are eagerly sought by the birds. I prey ose bench mak pet mil eae therm ao charge next fal a Ftund Ssemeiaeeiee ten 
Beautiful enough to stand alone on the {7 sriginal purchase price in full, whtehover | request. eonn <a. 
lawn is the sweet viburnum or nannybush, | 4 NO. PKas. NO. PKGS. 
Viburnum lentago. It flourishes in rich, | Large | Jumbo GROUP Large | Jumbo GROUP 
moist soil from Georgia to Indiana and | i Pot-Luck TULIPS Pot-Luck CROCUS (Dutch & Species 
Missouri, and is hardy in New England; | 4[ | Pot-Luck DAFFODILS & NARCISSI} | |__| Pot-Luck IRIS(Dutch, English, Spanish 
sometimes it attains the height of a tree. Pot-Luck HYACINTHS Pot-Luck Ovr Own Surprise Selections| 
Its bluish-black, sweet berries are edible. | '[——[——Tror-tucktmes ~ | | Pot-Luck MEDIUM HEIGHT BULBS 
This is also true of the black haw or stag | Pot-Luck MINIATURE BULBS eee SE. 
bush, Viburnum prunifolium; as its Latin —" crannies 
name indicates, its leaves suggest those of ! 
the plum tree. The withe-rod, Viburnum { TOTALS 


RUSH YOUR ORDER TODAY 


1 Just fill out convenient form, clip around dotted line, 
and drop in an envelope. Be sure to send your remit- 
| tance if you want us to ship your 2 gift Red Emperor 


cassinoides, 

deep blue. 
The arrow wood, Viburnum dentatum, 

is a smooth gray-branched shrub, once used 


has pink berries which turn { 


EASY TO FOLLOW PLANTING DIRECTIONS 


LARGE Pot-Luck PKGS. @ $1.95 $ 
JUMBO Pot-Luck PKGS. @ $2.95 $ 
TOTAL ORDER. ......8 











by the Indians for making arrows. It is at Velips. WITH EVERY SHIPMENT 
home in moist soil from the Georgia moun- 1 

tains northward. A favorite native of our 1 mrs. 

Northern woods is the hobble bush, Vi- MISS 

burnum alnifolium. A root from New ADDRESS 

Hampshire was brought to me several years sy joi STATE 





ago, and seems happy growing in our woods. 
It has two rows of flowers on its irregular 
white clusters; around the outer circle are 
showy, sham flowers. These draw the atten- 
tion of the bees to the inner circle of fertile 
flowers. Its unpoetic name of hobble bush 
comes from its curiotis habit of growth; oc- 
casionally it sends its straggling branches 
downward forming a loop on the ground 
which can easily trip the unwary traveller. 


———— 
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= GREENHOUSE 
Less Than $400 


A delightful addition for your home Costs less 
than rooms of most constructions. Made in sections 
for easy assembly with bolts and screws. Size 10 
by 11 ft. ready to put on your foundation. Your house 
beating system may be extended for the Orlyt. Other 
modeis with slanted or straight sides, and lean-to 
greenhouses start at less than $225. Automatic heat 
and ventilation available Write for Booklet No. 70. 








LORD & BURNHAM 





DES PLAINES, til 


PLANT PANSIES NOW 
for EXTRA dividends! 


Pansies planted in the Fall 
give you bigger, sturdier 
blooms at the very first signs 
of Spring. Pitzonka pansies 
are bright and velvety . . . 
ideal for borders, beds and 
rock gardens. The more you 
cut them, the more they 
bloom. 


TRY PITZONKA’S CUT-FLOWER 
MIXTURE OF PANSIES 


$3.10 ppd, 
$6.00 ppd. 



















289 4e), Le) 
PANSY FARM 


& BOX 3101 BRISTOL, PA. 


Weston Munsenies 


Weston ont Hopkinton 





have the nicest things for your garden: 
Nursery grown Laurel, Dogwood, pink 
and white, Azaleas in great variety, 
Rhododendrons, Garden Chrysanthe- 
mums, Delphiniums, Phlox, Iris, Peo- 
nies, etc. 


Write for 1951 Catalog 


WESTON 
NURSERIES, INC. 


Brown and Winter Sts. Weston 93, Mass. 
Frankland St., pkint Mass. 





Telephones: WEllesley 5-3431, Hopkinton 2011 





COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 







Phone 
DE 3-3317 
WA 5-0427) 


25 Eastern Ave. Dedham, Mass. 
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Berkshire Harvest Festival 


The Berkshire Garden Center of Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, is holding its 17th annual Har- 
vest Festival on the grounds of the Center on 
October 6th, from 11:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
The grounds for the Festival will be decorated 
to give them gaiety and seasonal atmosphere, 
and several sales booths will feature a variety of 
commodities. Some of these will include the 
Opportunity Dress Shop, the Food Table, the 
Snack Bar, the Bookstall, the Cider Bar, Herb 
Products, Candy, Fruit and Vegetables, Plants 
and Flowers and the Hat Bar. These ventures are 
sponsored by individual committees and clubs, 
with Mrs. Thomas H. Blodgett, president of the 
Berkshire Garden Center, as over-all chairman. 
The Center is located at the junction of Routes 
102-183 in Stockbridge. 


Garden Club Federation of Penn- 
sylvania 


The Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania 
will omit the usual Fall Judging School Course, 
and will present instead Mr. J. Gregory Conway 
in a two-day course in Flower Arrangement, 
October 23 and 24, in the Strawbridge and 
Clothier Auditorium, 9th and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Lectures will be 
given at 10:30 A.M. and 2:00 P.M. on both days, 
Mr. Conway, author of Flowers East and West, 
is a popular lecturer on flower arrangement and 
a teacher in several colleges. Mrs. Samuel P. 
Felix is Chairman of Arrangements for this 





activity under the sponsorship of the Garden 
Club Federation of Pennsylvania. 


flying Cloud Farms was awarded the gold medal of the Mass. Horticultural Society — the 
New Eng. Gladiolus Society for the most meritorious exhibit, Aug. 16, 17, at Boston, Mass. 























New York Horticultural Society 
Autumn Show 


The Colonnades Ballroom of the Essex House, 
160 Central Park South, New York City, will be 
the scene of the 44th annual Autumn Exhibition 
of the Horticultural Society of New York, Inc., on 
November 8, 2-10 P.M.; November 9, 10 A.M.- 
10 P.M.; November 10, 10 A.M.-4 P.M. 


The purpose of the Exhibition is for the benefit 
of the Hospitalized Servicemen’s Committee, 
Inc., and the Chaplains’ Fund of the United 
States Army, Navy and Air Force. 


Tours and Pilgrimages 


On Thursday, October 11, members of the 
Society and their guests will tour the beautiful 
Connecticut hills to see the 40,000 chrysanthe- 
mum plants in bloom at the Bristol Nurseries, 
where many hybrid varieties were created by the 
late Alex Cumming, noted breeder of hardier 
garden chrysanthemums. 


On Wednesday, October 17, the monthly 
Lecture-Exhibit of the Society will feature the 
story and colored slides which Alice Chauncey 
has just brought back from Holland where she 
observed the “Flower Market of Europe” as a 
guest of Holland’s government. Flower Composi- 
tion Classes will be “Autumn Splendor,” 
“Bacchus” and “Indian Summer.” Horticul- 
tural Classes include a garden collection, new 
plants and classes for hardy chrysanthemums 
and African violets. The Exhibit will be held 
from 2:00 to 4:30 P.M. in the Colonnades Ball- 
room of the Essex House, 58th & 59th Streets, 
near Seventh Avenue. 


A Pilgrimage to California is announced for 
January 25 to February 16, 1952, and to Hol- 





HORTICULTURE 


and’s Internations Exposition to England in 
1953. Folders may be obtained from R. B. 
Farnham, Horticultural Society of New York, 
Essex House, 157 West 58th Street, New York 
19, New York. 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
Show 

In this “season of mists and mellow fruitful- 
ness,” the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society is 
planning its annual Chrysanthemum Show to be 
held in the Field House of Swarthmore College 
in Swarthmore, November 9-11. Schedule of 
classes will be mailed to members shortly, and 
may be obtained by others upon application to 
the Secretary. There are 60 classes offering oppor- 
tunity for all growers, amateur or professional, 
with a place for every type of bloom and the 
customary cash prizes. 

One of the chief attractions of this Autumn 
show has always been the display of ornamental 
fruiting shrubs staged by the Scott Foundation 
of Swarthmore College and the Morris Arbore- 
tum of the University of Pennsylvania. “Horti- 
culture” used to signify to most people the cul- 
ture of choice fruits for milady’s table. Now we 
think in terms of “ornamentals,” and every year 
there is an increase in the number of berried 
shrubs available to our gardens, with their rich 
palette of color and varied foliage. 

The Show will be staged under the direction of 
William H. Weber and Harold Graham. 


New York Botanical Garden 
Courses 

The following courses of study are being offered 
at the New York Botanical Garden this Autumn: 
Field Botany, Mr. G. L.. Wittrock; Nature Study 
for Teachers, Mr. G. L. Wittrock; Mushroom 
Identification, Dr. Donald P. Rogers; Plant Pest 
and Diseases, Dr. P. P. Pirone; Systematic 
Botany, Dr. H. N. Moldenke; Landscaping the 
Home Grounds, Mr. Arthur F. Murphy; Funda- 
mentals of Gardening, Mr. T. H. Everett; 
Flower Arrangement, Mrs. William Stickles, and 
Flower Painting for Amateurs, Miss Tabea 
Hoffman 

Details of the courses outlined above and a free 
copy of the Educational Program booklet may 
be obtained by writing to the Botanical Garden, 
Bronx Park, New York 58, N. Y 


New York Chrysanthemum Show 

The annual Chrysanthemum Show and pro- 
gram at the New York Botanical Garden, with 
the cooperation of the metropolitan members 
of the National Chrysanthemum Society, will be 
held on October 26, from 2-5 P. M. and on Octo- 
ber 27 and 28, from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. It is open 
to the public 

On the morning of October 26, there will be 
competitive classes in flower arrangements for 
school children. These classes are arranged in 
cooperation with the School Garden Association 
of the Board of Education of New York City. 


Forestry Meeting 

The joint annual meeting of the American 
Forestry Association and the Society for the 
Protection of New Hampshire Forests will be 
held October 8-10 in the White Mountains at the 
Waumbek Hotel, Jefferson, New Hampshire. 

This convention will combine the state 
Society’s 50th anniversary observance and the 
American Forestry Association’s 76th annual 
meeting. Discussions on forestry and resources, 
together with several interesting and instructive 
field trips, will be featured on the program 
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INTRODUCING SELF-HEADING PHILODENDRONS 
| 25 DIFFERENT KINDS 
yh sere ag OF PHILODENDRONS 
$7.50 ppd. ORCHID PLANTS 
in U.6. A. AFRICAN VIOLETS 
a TROPICAL FOLIAGE PLANTS 
a P. WENDLANDI FOR THE HOME 
> <€ 5” pot size 
: $6.50 ppd. ILLUSTRATED 
in U.S. A. CATALOG 25c 
Sent Free With Order 


Pa oP ALBERTS AND MERKLE BROS., INC. | 
HOUSE PLANT Rt. 6 Box 77 Dept. P | 
79 | South Jacksonville 7, Florida | 











x - 
DUTCH BLOOMS 
FOR AMERICAN GARDENS 
Here is one of our many parcels we offer: 
100 Giant Darwin Tulips in 10 named varieties. 
50 Daffodils and Narcissis in 5 named varieties. 
12 Hyacinths in pink, blue and white. 
25 Crocus mixed 25 Muscari 
25 Chionodoxa 25 Snowdrops 
And as an extra, we add 6 special imported, French grown Paper- 
whites for indoor forcing. 268 bulbs delivered prepaid to your address 
for only $13.75. 


ALSO TULIP, DAFFODIL, HYACINTH AND ROCK GARDEN 
COLLECTIONS. ASK FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED LIST OF 
MANY NEW AND WONDERFUL VARIETIES. 


The HOLLAND BULB GARDENS, Inc. 


P. O. BOX 72. SALEM, MASS. 
Nurseries at Limmen, Holland Since 1868. 


Satisfied customers all over the states. 











(ast? teasty- MAKE A ROSE OR POT-POURRI 
apni year sous: JAR FROM YOUR OWN GARDEN! 


Enrich and beautify your home with 
DAINTEE DECORATIVE ARTWARE 
VASE-JARS. Made of highly glezed 
white porcelain, hand painted in attrac- 
tive red and green, These graceful vase- 
jars are specially designed for preparing 
rose and pot-pourri jars of your own 
fragrant mixture. Or remove the vent 
cover and you have a charming flower 
vase. However used, DAINTEE DECOR. 
ATIVE ARTWARE VASE-JARS make the 
loveliest of gifts for all those who love 
flowers—are enchanted by perfume—and 
cherish decorative artware. The size of 
5" high by 12" circumference make these 
vase-jars popular individually or in pairs. 


2 ° Shipped insured 
only $5 fer ya porcel post prepaid 


Send name and full address with check or money 
order to: 


CHARDON COMPANY 


7202 GREENWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 











The Lovely Cottage Tulip 


Maa. John % Scheeners 


is everywhere acclaimed by experts for its majestic beauty, commanding 
immediate attention and receiving highest honors wherever exhibited. 


Oval in form with enormous blooms of pure golden yellow; carried on 30 inch 
tall, sturdy stems, with clear green foliage that in itself commands immediate 
attention. A strong, enduring tulip, especially suited to American climate. By far 
the choicest of yellow tulips for garden display. One of our many exclusive 
introductions. 


Special prices: $1.35 for 10; $11.00 per 100 


For other gorgeous Tulips consult our full color catalog — “Beauty from 
Bulbs.” Sent upon receipt of your order — or by special request. 


John Scheepers, Inc. 


FLOWER BULB SPECIALISTS 


37 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y- 


“Serving America’s Finest Gardens for over 35 Years” 











Wilson's WILS-O-DIP buts oisinrectanr 


basal rots. It is an organic mercurial 
preparation known to be effective 
against many fungous and bacterial 
diseases. 


Protect your precious bulbs and 
corms with safe, quick-acting WILS- 
O-DIP, an exclusive Wilson's product 
for the treatment and prevention of 


Dilute 1 Part 
To 200 Parts of Water 


Dip for 5 to 1C minutes prior to planting 

Same as above 

Sock dormant corms 

Wash storage space with Wils-O-Dip diluted | to 50 
Dip for 5 to 10 minutes prior to planting 

Same as above 

Same as above 

Dip Rhizomes for 10 minutes 

Dip for 5 minutes 


Bulb - corm 
or tuber 


CALLA LILY Root Rot (Phytophthora cryptogea) 
CALLA LILY Soft Rot (Erwinia aroidce) 
CANNA Bud Rot (Phytomonas cannae) 
DAHLIA Storage Rots of Tubers 
GLADIOLUS Yellows (Fusarium orthoceras) 
GLADIOLUS Scab (Phytomonas marginata) 
GLADIOLUS Brown Rot (Fuscrium Spp) 
IRIS Soft Rot (Erwinia carotovora) 
NARCISSUS Basal Rot (Fusarioum bulbigenum) 
PEONY Botrytis Blight (Botrytis paeoniae) 
(Botrytis cinerea) 
Blight or Fire (Botrytis tulipae) 


Plant Diseases 


Sprinkle soil about plants with Wils-O-Dip solution 
Dip for 5 to 10 minutes prior to planting. 
Ns e 1 GALLON ........$19.50 
1 PINT MAKES 25 GALLONS OF SOLUTION 
INSECTICIDES 


FUNGICIDES 
FERTILIZERS 
PLANT FOODS 
WEED KILLERS 


TULIP 


SEND FOR 
COMPLETE 


INFORMATION HORTICULTURAL Clrilrei 


DEPT. A, BALTUSROL WAY, SPRINGFIELD, W. J. 


For Autumn Planting... 


Many things of interest in the garden may be planted in October and get the ad- 
vantage of early growth. Peonies and other perennials, Evergreens, Azaleas, 
Lilacs and, after a frost, all the flowering shrubs and trees. If you plant evergreens 
now you will have their beauty this winter. 

Our price list on request. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 
MASSACHUSETTS 





spring 


WEST NEWBURY 








PEONIES ¢ IRISES ¢ BULBS 

DAY LILIES ¢ POPPIES 

FREE. Colorful Catalog No. 99 
Early Reservations Advised 
C. F. WASSENBERG 


4% Miles East on U. S. 30 
VAN WERT, OHIO 


“The Peony City” 


Send Posteard Toc 


for big 75th heubversery 
s urpet Seed cF 
w. ATLEE BURPEE co. . 
306 Burpee Building -«/ 
Phile. 32, Pa. r Clinton, lowe r Riverside, Calif. 
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Garden Clubs 
From Page 371 


many shared, and the blue-ribbon cards 
were valued and displayed. The Garden 
Club of Piscataqua, Maine, has held 
contests during July and August for the 
improvement of eating places and gas 
stations; in one of these, 135 dollars was 
given in prizes, and the highway showed 
marked improvement. Later the contest 
was expanded to include an additional 15 
miles of road. The Garden Club of Lookout 
Mountain, Tennessee, cooperating with the 
mayor, the City Commissioners and the 
Superintendent of National Highways, has 
done excellent work in establishing picnic 
sites for tourists, regulating garbage prob- 
lems and the cleaning of vacant properties. 
and the improvement of roadsides. 


Use of Trash Containers 


The Garden Club of California sponsors 
an educational cleanup program applied to 
highways and rural districts along with 
cities and towns, calculated to turn 
people’s attention to keeping trash in trash 
containers and to appreciate the neatness of 
streets and of the countryside. 


Roadside Contest 


In New Hampshire in 1948 an interesting 
Forestry and Roadside Contest was ar- 
ranged by the Federation of Garden 
Clubs, assisted by a gift of money by Mr. 
Harold Ley of New York and New Hamp- 
shire, for the greatest improvement on one 
measured mile through the year. It in- 
cluded proper forestry management by 
abutting landowners, cleaning up dumps 
and unsightly billboards, eliminating traffic 
hazards due to improper trimming of trees 
and shrubs, removing of poison ivy and 
opening up vistas for beautiful views, as 
well as the making of small turnouts along 
the highway so that people might rest and 
enjoy the scenery. Prizes were given for all 
phases of the work. In New Jersey in the 
same year the New Jersey Garden Clubs 
set up a Judging Committee and Advisory 
Committee who visited 1700 miles of road- 
way and eventually gave 37 final awards. 
No criticism nor suggestions were offered — 
only praise and publicity. These are a few 
instances taken at random from scores of 
such examples. 


Arnold Arboretum Field Class 


Dr. Donald Wyman will conduct a Field Class 
at the Arnold Arboretum every Saturday during 
October to assist those who wish to gain a more 
intimate knowledge of the berried trees and 
shrubs and evergreens that grow in New England 
as well as the Autumn color of some of the better 
plants. 

The class will meet promptly at 10 o'clock in 
the morning at the Forest Hills entrance of the 
Arboretum. The first class will be held on Octo- 
ber 6 and the last on October 27. Two hours will 
be devoted to each meeting, and both men and 
women are invited. Applications and further 
inquiries may be addressed to Dr. Wyman at the 
Arboretum. 


HORTICULTURE 





Chrysanthemums 


DIVISION A. Ray florets with strap-like or ligulate corollas. 
Section I. Disk conspicuous, made up of unmodified disk florets surrounded by one or 
more rows of ray florets. 
Singles (Class 1). The ray florets appear in not more than five rows, with relatively long petals 
or corollas. Short, flat, disk florets are characteristic. Examples: Apollo, Elsie, Valencia. Small 
kinds are those not over two inches in diameter. The intermediates include those with flowers 
over two but not more than four inches. Blooms over four inches are classified as large. 


From page 372 


Semi-doubies (Class 2). Here are included those with more than five rows of florets which 
have conspicuous disks in the the fully-open form. Usually they are less than four inches across 
but some are larger. If desired, they may be separated according to size. Examples: Betty, 
The Chief. 

Regular Anemones (Class 3). These have ray florets in not more than five rows, with petals 
broad to the tips, evenly spaced and equal in length; the disk is raised, approximating ‘a hemi- 
sphere in the ideal form (not flat as in Classes 1 and 2). Examples: Yamabuki, Norma, Crimson 
Glow. There are small, intermediate and large kinds as in classes 1 and 2. 


Irregular Anemones (Class 4). The corollas of the ray florets are long and irregular in length, 
usually pointed, and may be twisted with the disk or cushion raised, approximating a hemi- 
sphere as in Class 3. This type is usually over four inches across. Examples: Tuxedo. Flowers 
may be subdivided according to size. 
Section II. Disk concealed or disk florets scattered with numerous and conspicuous ray 
florets giving character to the bloom. 


Group A. Ligulate Petals Incurved i 
Pompons (Class 5). Typically globular blooms usually not over four inches in diameter are 
grouped here. Smaller ones are often flat, and button-like. Petals relatively short, broad and 


incurved. Examples: Ethel, Sea Gull, Thyra. Small, intermediate and large types are common. 


Incurves (Class 6). Chinese or Regular. The strap-like petals of the ray florets are broad in 
proporation to their length. They incurve and overlap regularly and smoothly, and are closed 
over the center. Blooms are spproximately globular when fully open. Ideally, the depth equals 
the diameter. Examples: Ambassador, October Rose, Indianapolis. Sub-classes include small, 
intermediate and large 

Irregular Incurves (Class 7). Japanese. These are similar to Class 6 except that the corollas 
are relatively broader, twisted and irregularly incurved and overlapping. They may be some- 
what long; overall outline of bloom should be spherical. Usually they are very large. Examples: 
The Pocketts, The Turners. Both small and large kinds exist. 


Group B. Ligulate Corollas Reflexed. 
Decorative Pompons (Class 8). Similar to the pompons, the petals are reflexed. In some vari- 
eties, the petals in the center of the bloom are incurved for a time, while the outer rows are 
reflexed. This gives the bloom a two-hued, or two-toned effect if the reverse and ebverse are 
of a different hue or tone. Examples: Yellow Dot, Pink Dot. 


Decoratives (Class 9). In this class we find the petals of the ray florets regularly or irregularly 
reflexed. Relatively longer and narrower than the pompons, they are apt to be pointed. The 
inner ones may be incurved for a time. Generally speaking, the greater number or double garden 
varieties come within this class. Blooms vary from one and one-half to four inches. Usually 
they are grown in sprays, if disbudded, the specimen blooms over four inches are placed in 
Class 10 or 11. Examples: Red Velvet, Lavender Lady. 


Regular Reflexes (Class 10). The petals of the ray florets are relatively long and broad, evenly 
spaced; balanced in size and shape, they appear regularly reflexed and overlapping. Examples: 
Garnet King, Faust. There are small, intermediate and large forms 


Irregular Reflexes (Class 11). Relatively long, the petals are broad and twisted, irregularly 
reflexed and overlapping. Examples: Greer Garson, Duke of Kent. Small and large varieties 
are cultivated. 


DIVISION B. All petals tubular. Strap-like petals of ray florets are absent. Some or all of 
the tubular petals are greatly elongated, and may be otherwise modified. Florets may have 
rudimentary reproductive organs or none at all. Tips of elongated tubular petals may be 
open and spoon-like at the tips, or the tips may be closed, curved or hooked. 


Section I. Disk with unmodified florets may be visible, concealed or absent. The tubular 
petals are related to the ligulate petals of the primitive bloom. They should be tubular for at 
least two-fifths of their length. The open portion may be short and spoon-like or relatively long 
and spatula-like. If short, they may be flat or hooked back over the open tube. 


Single Spoons (Class 12). With ray florets in not more than five rows, the petals are regular 
and spoon-like. Disks are conspicuous and flat, with even short florets. Examples: Yellow 
Spoon, Yomei. There are small, intermediate and large forms. 


Quills (Class 13). Fully-double blooms with no disk apparent; elongated, straight, tubular 
petals radiate from the center making a spherical bloom. The tips usually spoon-like may 
be curved or rarely hooked. The flowers are usually rather large. Examples: Peggy Ann Hoover, 
Rayonnante 
Spoon Spiders (Class 13S). Irregular Quills. The spoon-like petals may be straight or curved; 
the bowl of the spoon is frequently hooked. Disks may or may not be evident. Irregularly 
placed, the petals give the bloom an odd and irregular appearance, for which a general descrip- 
tion is not possible 

Section II. Unmodified disk or disk florets may or may not be present and evident. The 
petals on the modified florets are thinner and usually longer than those of Section 1, giving 
the blooms a more graceful appearance. Many of the modified florets have been derived from 
the disk florets 
Threads (Class 14 


The tips are closed and straight or curved 


Long, slender, and tubular, the petals may be straight or gently curved. 
but not significantly coiled or hooked. 

Spider (Class 15). The long, slender, tubular petals are usually more or less curved or twisted. 
The tips of the large blooms are usually closed and definitely hooked. Examples: Marilyn, 
Paul Miller. Both small and large kinds are found in this class. 
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A Bit of Blue 
and White Heaven 


There is nothing more exquisite 
than the chaste white of Ma- 
donna Lilies against the spec- 
tacular blues of Delphinium. 


Plant these TOTTY 
Specials . . . NOW! 


LILIUM CANDIDUM, 
(Madonna Lilies) 
Finest of all white varieties. Very 
hardy and simple to grow. Dormant 
bulbs $1.00 each, $10.00 per dozen. 


DELPHINIUM HYBRIDS 

These outstanding Pacific strains 
are most popular: Summer Skies 
Series — light blue; Bluebird Series 
— true blue; Guinevere Series — 
lavender-pink; Black Knight — 
deep violet; Sir Galahad Series — 
white. Shipped in field grown 
clumps to assure flowering next 
June and Autumn. $1.50 each, 
$15.00 per dozen. 


Prices F.O.B. Madison 


Send for Hardy Lily circular — beauti- 
fully illustrated ond ives forthe asking. 


fr the finest 


Madisen, N. J. 


Dept. D-10 


Specialists in Roses, Chrysanthemums, 
and other Perennials 





ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN 
SAND 


im a box, greenhouse, or Hotbed. Scientific instructions. 

copyrighted, $1.00. It is easy, in an amazingly short 

tin to root cuttings of Camellias, Azaleas, Gar 

Roses, Evergreens, and other plar in sand 

of the year, with our instructions. This information cost 

us thousands of dollars, and years of experience, and 

costs sou only $1.00, Postpaid 

National Nurseries Dept. H, Biloxi, Mississippi 
Free catalog on Camellias, Agaicas, Gardenias 








ETTER THAN FERTILIZER! 
ActivO is amazingly useful for ing, conditioning, 
IBUILDING and BALANCING soils (which no chemical 
fertilizer can do!) whether you use it direct in soils, 
mulches, hot beds, etc.. or for making better compost 
er the odorless way, even from garbage, sawdust 
ot. ... ANY MONTH OF YEAR! Complete 
details free... 425 tb. compost size, $1; 1350- 

—— 1700 tb. size, $2.49. POSTPAID. 

Y our local dealer or 

BRECK’'S, 40 St., 
CTl V Boston, Mass. SOILSERVICE, 
P.O. Box 131, Townsend, Mass, 
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Lecture ~Announcements 





KNOW YOUR ROSES? 


Hear G. “Jerry” Sanborn (formerly with J & P) 
lecture on “Roses New and Old"’, 
slides from famous rose gardens. Other lecture 8: 
“Spring Color’ and “Flowering Shrubs in Ful! Color 
Question peric 
Fee: $25.00 plus expenses. Wil] furnish projector and 
screen, For details and open dates write: 


G. “Jerry” Senbern | 
Box 93, Matt 


ALICE CHAUNC EY 


is back from lecturing again at the Edinburgh 
Festival and from photographing in the 








illustrated with color | 


Netherlands. She will be available for lectures | 


from October Ist. 
Write ALICE 
320 E. 42nd Street 


ILLUSTRATED GARDEN TALKS 


Color slides and movies $25, 
many subjects. 

For Boston area, Phillips 
Tiberio 

For Philadelphia area, oo" 
Phillips, Vassar AB rember 
Pennsylvania Horticulture) 5343 
Knox St., Germantown, P. 


CHAUNCEY 
New York 17, 





Faith 


ITALIAN 
GARDENS 


f MRS. 
GARDEN SHOP 
75 Granite Street — Off Route '140 

FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
Old iron and wire furniture. Bird 
Baths. Alabaster vases . .. modern cer- 
amics. Country antiques. St. Francis 
figures — Write for catalog. 


DUTCH IRIS BULBS 


Ten bulbs each of White, Bronze, Yellow, 
Deep Blue and Azure Blue Dutch Iris, sep- 


arately packed 
50 Bulbs — $1.85 
Send for free color catalog 


PAUL'S FLOWERS — Bremerton, Wash. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with rare green- 
house species, in large assortment in our 











ROBERT » BARTON’S 
IN A LOVELY 
GARDEN AT 











new Autumn catalog, sent on request. | 


REX D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, N. J. 


TREE WORK 
Pruning Feeding 
Big Tree Moving 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 

AS 7-4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 


THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES 


Write for illustrated 
catalog of OREGON GROWN 
ROSES . . . in full color. 
N. VAN HEVELINGEN crowns 


BOX 5076h © PORTLAND 13, ORE 


Dept. B 








(Reed and Sedge Peat) 
Makes the Good Earth Better 


ver —— LAWNS NOW For 
fa eat into flower beds. 
on” longer in fertile PRE-MELLOWED 
Sve es 


Ask your garden supply dealer for ++? aay in the 
. Write us for folder 2: 


moisture-sealed bag 
HYPER-HUMUS co. 


NEWTO! 
NEW JERSEY 
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Letters to the Editor 


Fresh Holly for Christmas 
Dear Editor — Knowing that many people use 
the greens from their own gardens for Christmas 
decorations I suggest the following. The best way 
to keep holly from your own tree or trees for 
Christmas decorations is to cut the sprays care- 
fully, so that the natural shape of the tree is kept. 
Cut these branches as late as possible (splitting 
the cut ends) before a hard frost and freeze. 
Place them in a basin of water in your garage or 
where the water does not freeze, and fill with 
water as it evaporates. By doing this the green 
leaves will retain their lovely green, and the 
berries will stay on with careful handling. If one 
waits until near Christmas to cut the holly, the 
leaves will be dark in color, and fall quickly. 
Auicta T. Jonnson 
Bryn Mawr, Pa 


Memorial Rose Garden 
Dear Editor Perhaps many 
famous rose garden of the late Harriett R. Foote 
will be interested to hear that a Memorial Rose 
Garden is being planned on the grounds of the 
new Marblehead Hospital now under construc- 
tion. The Marblehead Garden Club is sponsoring 
the planting of the grounds, assisted by the New 
England Rose Society. A committee from the 
two clubs went to Mrs. Foote’s garden in June 
where they selected and tagged many of her 
favorite roses. There, on completion of the hos- 
pital grounds, they will be dug and replanted in 
the Memorial Garden. Mary A. SULLIVAN 

Marblehead, Mass. 


visitors to the 


Asparagus Out of Season 

Dear Editor—For some years I have been away 
from home at asparagus season, and tl > uncut 
plants, heavily fertilized, have developed great 
clumps of growth. Four years ago, in midsum- 
mer, during a rainy period following a prolonged 
drought, I noted much new growth. In experi- 
mental mood, I cut and cooked the new shoots, 
and could detect no difference in flavor from a 
Spring crop. As far as I could tell, the Summer 
cutting had no effect on the next year’s growth. 
During the three following Summers, I have cut 
all shoots that appeared during July and August, 
leaving the mature main growth, of course, un- 
touched. This would doubtless be a dangerous 
practice where asparagus plantings had their 
regular Spring cutting. It could hardly be tried 
on a commercial basis. 

It occurs to me, however, that many who sum- 
mer away from home might profitably plant 
asparagus in their Summer gardens, with the 
thought that plants uncut in season might be so 
treated as to yield a crop out of season. 

— Maup R. Jacops 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


In Praise of Cecile Brunner 

Dear Editor—In June Horticulture, page 236, I 
was interested in your reply concerning the query 
as to the “sweetheart” rose or small pink rose 
used by florists in arrangements. 

For many years I have grown and loved Cecile 
Brunner, although I never have large plants. I 
find that the climbing Cecile Brunner gives me 
best results. In order to get Cecile Brunner, the 
true sweetheart rose, when ordering a dainty 
piece, I have learned to insist on it, otherwise 
another larger small rose is generally used. 

The new roses are wonderful, and I have 
many, but the older ones still are worth-while. I 
enjoy Horticulture because I feel it has a personal 
interest in its readers. —Erra B. Batter 

Watseka, Ill. 


Cloudberries in Maine 

Dear Editor—I was much interested in Maud 
Jacobs’ letter in the September issue of Horti- 
culture. In my home town, Jonesport, Maine, 
there are several heaths where the little cloud- 
berries grow. We always called them “baked 
apples.” They are very delicious served with 
sugar and cream. 

Cloudberries are also found on Mt. Desert 
Island (Bar Harbor), and in one large heath in 
Jonesport, which is now a commercial peat bog, 
the “baked apples,” in spite of all the peat that is 
removed, continue to grow. However, they do 
not bear much fruit. 

I might add that the berries when ripe are a 
clear amber color. They grow more like our old- 
fashioned bunch-berry than raspberries. The 
gulls eat them before they have a chance to 
ripen, so not too many are picked for home use. 

— Mrs. Cuarves F. Braprorp 
West Scarboro, Me. 


Gardening Impetus 

Dear Editor—With reference to my letter appeal- 
ing for coloured illustrations of garden plants 
which you so kindly arranged to have published 
in the May issue of Horticulture, it gives me 
great pleasure to report that your readers 
responded magnificently. 

I have endeavoured where the address of the 
donator was indicated to acknowledge in writing 
each gift of catalogues received. In the few in- 
stances where the addresses were omitted this 
practice has not been possible. I would, there- 
fore, be most grateful if you would express to 
those anonymous benefactors my sincere thanks 
for their thoughtful gifts. 

The material received was in the main cata- 
logues varying from single ones to parcels con- 
taining as many as a dozen. In a couple of in- 
stances the senders had taken the trouble to cut 
out the coloured plates, and thus save a con- 
siderable amount of space. However, the 
catalogues contain much valuable information, 
and it has been interesting to study the varieties 
of plants offered for sale in the U. S. A. as com- 
pared with this country. 

Inevitably, there has been much duplication of 
coloured illustrations, but this is often advanta- 
geous in that it provides material for the children 
to s#upile colourful scrapbooks, which they will 
retain on leaving school. I am certain that as a 
result of your kind gesture of publishing my 
letter and the very generous response of your 
readers, a new impetus has been given to the 
teaching of horticulture in the school to which I 
was recently appointed in Ashford, Middlesex. 

— Dante. Lioyp 
Port Talbot, S. Wales 


Poisonous Snake Root 

Dear Editor—In your August number I noticed 
a correspondent who advised the culture of 
white snake root. This wild flower, Eupatorium 
rugosum, is one of the most horrible of weeds. 
Sinee the introduction of the first milk cow in 
America, it has doubtless caused the death of a 
hundred times as many people as all other weeds 
combined, and in the first half of the last 
century, it has depopulated whole areas in the 
Ohio Valley. White snake root kills dry cattle, 
but not milking cows who void the poison in 
their milk, killing their calves and killing, or 
making sick, people who drink the milk. A nurs- 
ing mother who drinks the milk will not become 
sick, but her baby may die. 

This eupatorium is said to be a hard weed to 
eradicate, but it has been eliminated successfully 
in most of its range, particularly in improved 
— C. B. Wooisey 


pastures. 
Aiken, S. C. 
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A PLEASING COMBINATION OF} 
4 DISTINCT COLORS 

Hardy roots that grow exceedingly well_in the severe 
climate of the Northland. Order your BRAND own 
root French Lilacs — = look forward to beautiful 
panicles of enormous 
EDITH CAVELL one - MONGE for oa single 
the finest of ~ double red we consider this the 
white varie! 
MACROSTACHYA if 
you wish a truly pink 
single, this is the one 

All 4 in strong 2 to 3 foot plants 

for $15.00 not prepaid! 


BRAND’S PEONIES 


4 PRIZE WINNING SINGLES 
« DISTINCTLY DIFFERENT 
* DECIDEDLY DECORATIVE 
« WIND & RAIN RESISTANT 
KRINKLED WHITE the best 
blush crinkled white. Always a 
rize winner. 
MELLEN KNIGHT o very early 
rich bright crimson. 
PRIDE OF LANGPORT—A brilliant. 
soft peach pink. A decorative garden 


best. 
OLIVER de SERRES a 
double blive liked by ail. 





plant. 
HARRIET OLNEY—The very ecorliest 
deep rose. A fine landscape variety. 


All 4 Singles, a Catalog Value of $8.00 for $6.50 pp. 


BRAND 


RMS FARIBAULT, MINN. 











Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circula- 


tion, ete., required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, of HORTICULTURE published monthly at 
Boston, Mass., for October 1, 1951. 

State of Massachusetts } ss 

County of Suffolk 


Before me, a Notary mate in and for the State and 


county aforesaid, personally appeared Arno H. Nehr- 
ling, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 


deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of | 


epe 
HORTICULTURE and that the following is to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid pub 
tion for the date shown in the above c: aption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
—_ Laws and Regulations, to wit; 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
on managing editor, and business managers are: 
Pennemer: 

Mass. Ave., Boston 
Editor: Daniel J. Foley, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston 
Managing Editor: None 
Business Manager: Arno H. Nehrling 

That the owner is 
Missa husetts Hortic: ultural Society, 300 Mass Ave., 

Boston 
John S. Ames, Pres., North Easton, Mass. 

Dr. George O. ( ‘lark, Vice- 
George Lewis, Jr., Vice-Pres., Sherborn, 
Stedman Buttrick, Treas., Concord, Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other | 
securities are: None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and | 
security hoiders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company | 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom ” en wpm is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two p aphs contain 
statements embracing affiant's full know ane and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this afhant i has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation, has any 
interest direct or indirect in the oaid stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

ARNO H. NEHRLING, Business Manager 
Subscribed and sworn to befcre me this 31st day of 
August, 1951. 

MARK O. AREY. Notary Public 
My commission expires February 21, 1958 | 
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Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 


Newburyport, Mass. 


CACO CATALO 


The colorful Fall catalog of coNLEY’s BLOSSOM 
FARM, EUGENE, ORE., emphasizes narcissus, 
tulips, lilies and other bulbs for Fall planting. 

Iris, peony and hemerocallis varieties are 
featured by the HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM, 
LAFONTAINE, KAN. 

MCLEAN FARMS, ELMA, WASH., has issued a Fall 
catalog devoted to Spring-flowering bulbs. New 
novelty daffodils are listed. 

From J. HOWARD FRENCH, WEST CONSHO- 
HOCKEN, PA., comes an attractive Fall catalog, a 
varied selection of bulbs for planting now. 

BRECK's of BosTON, with stores at 85 FRANK- 
LIN AND 85 STATE STREETS, is offering all kinds of 
Holland bulbs for Autumn planting. 

Insecticides, fungicides, weed killers, mulches 
and other aids needed to maintain a healthy 
garden may be obtained from ANDREW WILSON, 
INC., SPRINGFIELD, N.J. 

The Fall publication of the GARDENSIDE NUR- 
SERIES, SHELBURNE, VT., features hardy lilies, 
and daylilies for Autumn planting. Other un- 
usual plants are also handled. 

Tulips, narcissus, crocus and other Spring 
bulbs are contained in the catalog of PRipE’s 
BULB CO., BOX 431, WORCESTER, MASS. 

MICHELL’S 1951 Fall garden book is devoted to 
bulbs and perennials for Fall and Spring plant- 
ing. The address is 924 CHESTNUT 8T., PHIL- 
ADELPHIA 5, PA. 

The EARL MAY SEED CO., SHENANDOARH, 1A., has 
issued a Fall catalog containing a variety of 
plant offerings. 

Unusual members of the amaryllis, iris, lily, 
oxalis, arum, gesnaria, ranunculus, pineapple and 
orchid families may be hadfrom cEcIL HOUDYSHEL, 
1412 THIRD 8T., LA VERNE, CALIF. 

Herbaceous peonies, along with iris and day- 
lilies, are the special offerings of the mIsston 
GARDENS, TECHNY, I'LL. 

The flower bulb specialists, WALTER J. GUILLE, 
INC., SYOSSET, L.1., N.Y., list common and un- 
usual bulb kinds for outdoor and indoor planting 
in their newest catalog 

Dahlias in variety are grown at the EASTVALE 
DAHLIA FARMS, WOOD ST., MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 

The recently united PETER HENDERSON- 
STUMPP & WALTER CO. has put out an eye appeal- 
ing Autumn catalog with offerings ranging from 
bulbs and fruits to garden supplies. The location 
is 182 CHURCH 8T., N.Y. 8, N.Y. 

Abounding with colored pictures, the 1951 
Autumn garden book of SCARDLE’S SEED STORE, 
384-388 GREENWICH AVE., CONN., is gay with 
illustrations of the Spring-flowering bulbs it 
offers. A special section is devoted to supplies for 
feeding the Winter birds. 

ALBERTS & MERKEL, ROUTE 6, Box 77, So. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., deal in tropical house plants. 
Twenty-five kinds of philodendrons are offered. 

For the Fall planting of hardy lilies, consult 
the new Autumn catalog of the well known spe- 
cialists, ALAN AND ESTHER MACNEIL, SPOONER- 
VILLE RD., NO. SPRINGFIELD, vt. The variety of 
lilies offered is both large and select. 

ORCHID GARDENS, ROUTE 1, GRAND 
micu., deal in wild flowers, ferns, hardy 
nials and other garden plants. 

The lover of rock and alpine plants will want 
to know about the WELLER NURSERIES vO., INC., 
HOLLAND, MiIcH. Herbaceous perennials are also 
a specialty. 

Hardy Spring bulbs and kinds for indoor cul- 
ture make up the Fall catalog of the GarpEN 
CENTER, 53 LASALLE RD., WEST HARTFORD, COD 


RAPIDS, 
peren- 


Dutch Elm Disease Discussion 

On Wednesday, October 10 at 1:30 P.M. at 
the WALTHAM FIELD STATION representatives of 
the UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS and the 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION will dis- 
cuss the problem of controlling the Dutch Elm 
Disease and how it can be improved All persons 
interested in this vital shade tree problem are 
cordially invited to attend. 


MILCOR: 
GARDENEER 
TOOL RACK 

Holds eleven tools 
neatly in place. 
Mounts easily on 
wood studs, 
brick, of 
masonry 


GARDENEER 


Easy Haul-away 


MILCOR 
GARDENEER 
PICK-UP CART 
Holds “ 
basket 

one time. Pertectly 
belanced for 

easy handling. 


Bargain work-savers — both of them. 
So durable . . . so useful all year 
‘round, Don’t do without them, Se® 


your dealer soon, 
*Reg. US. Pot Off. G-169 


INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS C0 


— Formerly Milcor Steel Company 
4069 W. Burnhom St. © Milwavkee 1, Wis. 











Grows bigger, 
more beautiful blooms! 


When you plant your bulbs this 
fall be sure to feed them Vigoro. 
Vigoro helps bulbs make the neces- 
sary fall root growth—assures 
needed nourish- 
ment—helps de- 
velop more ma- 
ture bulbs for next 
year’s planting. 
*Vigoro is the trade-mark 


for Swift & Company's com 
plete, balanced plant food 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word, minimum $2.50, cash with order. 
Closing date fifth of month preceding date of issue 


CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS. October 
and November the best months to plant Cultivated 
Blueberry bushes. I ist varieties sent. New Jersey 
grown, the home of Cultivated Blueberries. New Jersey 
raises more Blueberries than any other state. This state 
originated the (¢ 7, a ated Blueberry. We ship all over 
the country REN SHINN’S NURSERY, 
Woodbury, New _ 


LILACS: Finest French, Oriental & Novelty Types. 
Unusually wide selection of varieties in sturdiest OWN 
ROOT stock. Specimens, rar special collections. 
Catalog free. UPTON NIU RS RY, Dept. D, 4838 
Spokane, Detroit 4, Michigan. 


TREES 3 FLOWERING 
Stro} ng. hardy. 12” to 24” 
TUS CARORA NURSERY, 


FIFTEEN SHADE 
SHRUBS. Eight species 
$5.00 postpaid. List free 
Blain 9, Pennsylvania. 
Have picture of YOUR OWN garden, house, doorway 
or other subject on your Christmas cards, to make them 
lifferent from the ordinary store kind of greetings. I 
also make persona! picture stationery which make fine 
Christmas presents. Samples 10c credited on order 


TIFFT, 12 Tifft Road, Dover, New Hampshire. 


WIL D FLOWERS & FERNS, to brighten a shady 
gue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, Home, 


ok. Free cata 


Penney Ivania 


—_——— ren AND GIFT GUIDE Garden 

st ir ice perennials, house plants, world's 
feeders, and many unusual acces- 
. Le jening pleasure, illustrated and 


ies ew catalog. It's free! HILLSIDE 
HARBOR. LaFayette, New York. 


FREE 


Graaff's 


List Jan de 
giant formo 
»ffer on bulbs 
DAPHNE 
Daphne, Ala- 


Valuable tips on lily culture 
new hybrid ies 
sanum y bu “> $4.25 per « 
rdered before vember 1 
FLOWER & BULB CO. 
bama 


Box 56-B, 


M. AG AZINE Flowers, gardening, many bargain ads 
is Year, $1.00. 3 months, 25c 
G ARDEN GC LE aNINGS . B, Baroda, Michigan. 


GIVE YOUR G ARDEN ITS DUE. Reliable Labora- 

y out of planting 
Com ter Send f | information and 
sa 1g di is. EDWIN HARRING TON, Agri- 
cultural ¢ hemist, Carversville, Pa 


Pink Lily of Valley 
ts. Stamp for list 
“Bethayres, Penn- 


sae! ge _ henge 


Af 
THE. JARRE” r I 
sylvania 


G ARDENS. 


NEI RINE OR GI pncenaneg L pow Y BULBS and Bulblets 
w 4 anny wind w for Winter 
roughly r pened and ready 
1 lovely long lasting flower 
th each order owering size 
i yulblets $2.00 per dozen. Im- 
ry MAG NOLIA NURSERIES, Mag- 
——y M ceuntinatee 


APRIC AN VIOLETS popular 
h, 10 for $7 00 P. _ Pt 


putstanding vari 

es. 75c eac ss rom a 

f 100,000. Free Visitors welcome 

TIN [ARI FLORAL G ARDENS- Bethayres, Penn- 
sylvania 


“FLOWERS FROM OLD GARDENS" now ready 
$3.00 postpaid, direct or order through TORTI. 
CULTURE. Write for list gardening books. TROVIL- 
LION PRESS, Herrin, Ulinois 


CORSAGE poy Flower Arranger'’s Sup- 
plies yuse Plar ps. Instruction booklets. Free 
catalog FLORAL “RT Dept. SO, West Englewood, 
New Jersey 

FRENCH LILACS 
Edward J. Gardner 

tre bes gc ist te dese 


jouble pink lilacs 

1e pink lilac to date 

- ac and 160 other 

s. EDWARD J 

G ‘ARDNER Nt RSERY, 201 Rich ‘Street, Horicon, 
Wisconsin 


ties 


DAFFODIL Ss “FOR NATL TRAL! IZING . Also tulips 

ths, iris, a cr yucester Mixture’: 
daffodils taining « t fine varieties, $4.95 per peck 
$17.50 per bu. Daft ns $1.75 up in free list 
RIVER'S EDGE FARM, Nuttall 
Gloucester Co., 


cus G 


« collectior 
FLOWER 
Virginia 


Order one of our large, fully 

i have twelve or more 

rgeous gilts, easy as 

_ r - so glamorous, 

rio: lars. We pay 

de ry costs CHARMAINE G ARDENS. 301 Alla- 
manda, Lakeland, Florida 


ORCHIDS for your home 
mature N 


1id plants 


—_ FALL PL ws! r ING, State Inspected Str awberry 
»ward abooge 
King ¢ heye nne $i 
Postpaid FRANKLIN é 
Box A, Boxford, Massachusetts. 


ROBE RTS, 
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THROUGH 


Horticulture’s 
Book 
Department 


For Better Crops 
Farm Crops: Judging, Identification, & 

Grading. By H. W. Staten, M.S. & 

Melvin D. Jones, Ph. D. New York: The 

Blakiston Company. $4.50. 

These leaders in agricultural education 
have brought together in this text a vast 
amount of information for the practical use of 
high school and college teachers and extension 
workers. It discusses in detail judging, and 
the problems and techniques involved in 
“Building Judging Classes,” and “Training a 
Judging Team,” which it supplements with 
scoring and statistical data, and rules for 
judging. It also considers collecting and pre- 
paring material for exhibit. The last two 
parts, devoted to the identification of farm 
crops, weeds, and diseases and the commer- 
cial grading of grain, hay and cotton are pro- 
fusely illustrated. Based on long experience 
in training judging groups on all levels, this 
book should ably fill the need for such special- 
ized information. B. E. H. 


The Reason Why 

Nature's Ways. By Roy Chapman An- 
drews: New York: Crown Publishers. 
$3.75. 

Strange and wonderful, indeed, are the ways 
of nature. Proof of this can be found in the 
text and pictures of this fascinating volume by 
a world famous explorer-naturalist. In his 
introduction Dr. Andrews discusses the di- 
verse means by which nature assures con- 
tinued survival of her creatures: protective 
coloration, mimicry, speed, immobility, sight, 
smell, armor, specialization and adaptation. 
Each phenomena is supplemented by examples, 
often of the author's own dramatic experience. 
There follows a multitude of nature's various 
creatures, reproduced in photographs or very 
fine paintings, which exemplify one or more of 
nature's artifices for self-perpetuation. This is a 
book in which fantasy and fact often seem one 
and is an exciting adventure in determining how 
nature takes care of her own. — B. E. H. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word, minimum $2.60, cash with order. 
Closing date fifth of month preceding date of issue 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS Cultivated, Improved Hy- 
brids. Healthy, well rooted, State inspected plants. 
patesmetion, varieties, pric gladly sent. HART- 
MANN’S PL ANTATION, Grand Junction, Michi- 


HELP WANTED 


bmg oe Gardener-caretaker for country 
©. For full information call } 
RL ree RT. Kirkland 7-6092, Boston, daytimes. 


place in 
KARL 


POSITIONS WANTED 


HEAD GARDENER, married, varied experience in ban 
fields of horticulture, also greenhouse experie 
Excellent references. Box 58, care of HORTIC UL- - 
TL 


HEAD GARDENER-PRIVATE ESTATE, 
con or School, Married. Life eomagionce. A. GR: 
Olden Lane, Princeton. New 


Institu- 
1ON 


Life in the Country 
y By a Van 
: William Sloane 


00. 

Here is the lilting tale of happenings in the 
Van Doren family, as based upon life in the 
country four months a year. During the Pro- 
fessor’s sabbatical, they become year-round 
“natives.” Mrs. Van Doren treats such notably 
rural aspects as “puffballs,” interminable snow, 
maple sugaring, pyramiding week-end guests, 
Christmas fun and the grim business of canning 
in high, if realistic, spirit. Markedly human, this 
very personal approach combines tenderness, 
perception, wit and occasionally asperity in a 
manner both delightful and refreshing. This 
thoroughly enjoyable book is a must for all who 
harbor a yen for country life, or who prefer to 
take theirs “between covers” in the haven of a 
metropolis. 


Money from Herbs 
Pin Money Herbs. By Rosetta E. Clark- 
son. Falls Village, Connecticut: The 

Herb Grower Press. 50c. 

Perhaps you have tarried in your herb garden, 
fondly savoring its mingled sweet and pungent 
aromas; then, with practical realization, won- 
dered if there wasn’t a penny to be made in sell- 
ing herbs. This booklet reprint of an authorita- 
tive article considers all the factors involved in 
such an endeavor. In succinct form and language 
it discusses markets, products, packaging and 
pricing and a variety of ways to obtain public 
favor —from labeling details to organized 
“events.” Though brief, this booklet nevertheless 
should be of invaluable service to the merchant- 
minded herbalist. Its vast number of sug- 
gested uses for both culinary and savory 
herbs should also capture the imagination of 
all who enjoy living and working with herbs 


Bird Identification 
Bird Guide. By Chester A. Reed. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc. Cloth $1.50, Fabrikoid $1.95. 
This revised and enlarged edition of a long- 
time favorite pocket-field guide provides en- 
thusiasts of any age with an excellent intro- 
duction to the land birds east of the rockies 
Entirely new are the over 300 color plates by 
the author, which, reproduced on a mat finish, 
reduce field glare to a minimum. Aside 
from general discussion and information 
about voice, nest and range, there also are 
provided notes on individual families, a color- 
identification key and an index. Of particu- 
lar value is the introduction by the editors 
which gives numerous hints to the beginning 
birder, and directs him to the essentials in 
bird observation. 


Tree Identification Made Simple 
The First Book of Trees. By B. M. Cor- 
mack. N. Y., N. Y.: Franklin Watts, 

Inc. $1.75. 

With this slender volume, another title 
joins the “First Book” which has re- 
ceived the commendation of educators and 
parents alike. It begins by telling in clear, 
simple language the relationship and func- 
tional importance of a tree's parts. Nearly 60 
trees are discussed, and the leaves, flowers and 
fruits of these are depicted in detailed pencil 
and water-color illustrations. Included also 
are small maps showing their distribution in 
the U.S. This book is the kind of authentic 
introduction to the world of trees that one 
might wish every alert, inquiring child could 
possess. 


series, 
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RUST! 
NO PAINT! 

Precision prefabricated in England for 
swift and easy erection. Extendable for 
your future needs, The 9 x 15’ 5” 
Aristocrat shown here, with all glass 
cut to size, only 
10-YEAR WARRANTY. 
Other styles and sizes, 
larger and smaller. 





WALDOR GREENHOUSES 
Box 51, Clifton, Marblehead, Mass. 
INTRODUCED TO AMERICA FOR THE FIRST TIME 


XMAS 


Plant me cnsty November 
a Se cg at 


eee red i rex 
ci oT Ceieeany 


pee es 
6 to 8 weeks. Watch 
buds break thru then 

w > Bn Bi to 





of 
b ming ‘gpneeelly. ‘en & to 


Deep Red $2 75 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, we. Dept. 24 
ROSLYN HEIGHTS, W. Y. 





| related to the established lawn. 
| eludes soil-testing, fertilizing, rolling, cutting 











TREE PEONIES 

Rare, exotic varieties—all hardy, easy-to- 
grow, garden showpieces! 
SELECTED TREE PEONY SEEDS: 100 for $5 
Also choice HERBACEOUS PEONIES, exhi- 
bition and commercial varieties; — exclusive, 
dazzlingly beautiful foreign introductions! 

IRIS KAEMPFERI 
HIGO STRAIN — finest collection ever of- 
fered includes many outstanding, new intro- 
ductions! 
SELECTED IRIS KAEMPFERI SEEDS: 100 for $4 
yx A and Iris Catalogues on request! No 
C.O.D.'s. 


Louis now 
2 Elmcourt Drive, Sands Point, L. I.,N. Y. 























CACTI 


AND 
EXOTIC SUCCULENTS 


All plants labeled with true botanical aoe oll- different. 
Cultural directions included with each or: 

6 Hardy Cocti: Postpaid rt oh 

6 Tropical Cacti; Postpaid $1. 

6 Exotic Succulents; oro ri 00. 
15 es above; —— $2.00 


GUY QUINN 
SEND FOR LIST 
{Largest grower and collector of desert flora in the world. 


CLEVER LITTLE GARDEN POEMS 


These Blooming. .......Series 
by L. YOUNG CORRETHERS 
15 different bookets for sale by 
L. YOUNG CORRETHERS PUBLICATIONS 
P. O. Box 44 San Diego 12, Calif. 
each 10 or more 35c each 
Ideal for use as a Christmas card. 


or money refunded. 
Olden, Texas 








October 1951 





Lawn Care 

How to Grow and Kee 
By Joseph F. Flynn. 
and Schuster. $1.00. 
This paper-covered book is a forthright 

discussion of lawns and their care by a greens- 

keeper of 22 years’ experience. Divided into 

three parts, the book first considers problems 

This in- 


a Better Lawn. 
ew York: Simon 


and watering. The new lawn is next dis- 
cussed, with attention given to grading, seed- 
beds, selection of seed and seeding. The third 
part is concerned with the ills by insects, 
weeds, fungi and improper care to which 
lawns are subject. This should prove a con- 
venient and helpful guide to brighter and 
healthier lawns. 


Pennsylvania State College Show 

The 1951 Horticulture Show of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, under the direction of the 
college Horticulture Club, will be held Saturday 
and Sunday, October 20 and 21, in the college 
Stock Pavilion. The theme, “Autumn Sym- 
phony,” will feature a formal floor plan, with 
quiet symphonic and semi-symphonic back- 
ground music. 

The central floor plan, which is expected to 
point out the Autumn theme, will be set up by 
the Landscape Committee. The Ornamental 
Horticulture Committee is planning a display of 
tuberous begonias, geraniums and other decid- 
uous and evergreen materials; while the Flori- 
culture Committee will show cut flowers ar- 
ranged in baskets and vases. 

The Pomology Committee will show many 
different types of apples of importance in Penn- 
sylvania, as well as a lion’s head made up of 


| different-colored apples. Olericulture will fea- 


ture the culture of vegetables, including seeds, 
fertilization, weed control, pathology, entom- 
ology and harvest. 


Garden Club of Illinois 

The Garden Club of Illinois, Inc., will present 
its Fourteenth Flower Show School in Fullerton 
Hall, Art Institute, Chicago, on October 24 and 
25. Course III as outlined in the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs “Handbook” will 
be followed. 

Mrs. W. A. Park, Park Ridge, Ill., will give 
the lecture on Flower Show Practice on Tuesday 
morning, October 24. She will be followed by Dr. 
Burdean E. Struckmeyer, Associate Professor of 
Horticulture at the University of Wisconsin, who 
will present the lectures on Horticulture. 

On Wednesday morning and afternoon, Mrs. 
Anna H. Rutt, Baton Rouge, La., will present 
the Flower Arrangement lectures in the Course. 

The examinations will be held on Friday, 
October 26, in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Palmer House, Chicago. 

Further information about this school may be 
obtained from the Garden Club of Illinois head- 
quarters in the Palmer House. Mrs. H. J. Bluhm, 
La Grange, Ill., is chairman of the school, and 
Mrs. J. Wilson McAllister of Evanston is presi- 


dent of the Garden Club of Illinois. 





PLANT BUYER'S GUIDE 

Edwin F. Steffek, Editor 

This invaluable reference book lists 

more than 35,000 species and varieties 

of plants. The complete addresses of 

more than 400 seedsmen and nursery- 

men are keyed in an easy manner to 

help you find new treasures for your 

arden. Write for your copy to the 
k Department, Horticulture, 300 








Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, 
Mass. $7.50 





Plant this Fall for 
Early Spring Flowers 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
(Virginia Bluebells) 
Showy plants that grow 12-18 inches tall. 
Large clusters of pink buds that change to 
blue as the bell-shaped flow:rs open. Will 
grow in sun or shade. Ideal for naturalizing; 
very pretty planted with tulips and daffodils 
$1 
$1 
$1 


lte 3 eye size, 8 for 
3to 5 eye size, 5 for 
5 to 10 eye size, 3 for 
All will bloom next spring 
We pay, bry FB cgpeney a on orders for $2.00 - more. 
on any order less than $2. 
Write on free catalog of Hardy W ilaflowers, 
Ferns, Perennials, Gladiolus and Roses. 


Lounsberry Garden 
OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Postpaid 
Scarlet, Rose, Lavender, Blue, 
Salmon-Pink, Whi largest 
flowers, exquisitely waved and 


Pkts. seeds, 1 of each color 
Save Tic—Send 25c¢ Today! 

Or, for a larger planting, send only 

$2.00 for 6 Half-Ounces (value $3.10) 

Grown on Burpee’s own Floradale Seed Farms 


tlee Burpee Co. 
urpee Building—at nearest city: 
32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 


VIRGINIA BLUEBELLS 


A charming hardy perennial--most 
effective when naturalized with 
yellow daffodils. The clusters o 
pink buds unfold to a soft porcelain 
blue on plants from | to 2 feet high. 
Remains in bloom until May Tulips 
open. 
MAMMOTH ROOTs: 
3 for $1.35, doz. $5.00 


Postpaid 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England's Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq. Settee 9, Mass. 


DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


AND PLANT SCREENS 





SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 


. 

CHECK -R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 
1202 £. Washington 
lane, Germentown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 
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THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 
of NEW YORK 


November 8, 9, 10, 
1951 


COLONNADES BALLROOM 
ESSEX HOUSE 


160 Central Park South 
New York 19, N. Y. 


For the benefit of the 
Hospitalized Service Men’s 
Committee, Inc. 
and the Chaplain’s Fund 


CALIFORNIA PILGRIMAGE 
Jan. 25 to Feb. 16, 1951 


The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


wr Oe 
Harvest Show 


Fruits, Flowers 


Vegetables 
House Plants 


~ 


é 
October 10 — 2 fo 9 P.M. 
October 11—10 a.m. to 9 P.M. 


October 12— 10 a.m. to 9 P.m. 


= 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 


Admission Free 








The ‘Pennsylvania— 
Horticultural Society 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
389 Broad St. (Suburban) 


Station Building, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


—", 


Exhibit in Rooms of Society 
During October 


Plant Material Showing 
FALL COLORING IN 
TREES AND SHRUBS 


(Courtesy of Morris Arboretum) 


No Admission 
Open to Members and the Public 


—~, 
Office and Library Hours 


Weekdays — 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Saturdays — Closed 




















MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
+“ © 
Suggestions for Winter reading trom Mar- 


goret B. Baller, Librarian, of the Garden 
Library of Michigon — 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU, 
by Joseph Wood Krutch 
BREAKING NEW GROUNDS, 
by Gifford Pinchot 
LAND OF THE CROOKED TREE, 
by Ulysses P. Hedrick 
RELUCTANT FARMER, 
by Elswyth Thane 
OUT OF THE EARTH, 
by Lovis Bromfield 
OLD HERBACEOUS, 
by Reginald Arkell 


A HISTORY OF HORTICULTURE IN AMERICA | 
| 10 1860, 


by Ulysses P. Hedrick 
NORTHWOODS SKETCHES, 
by Chase S. Osborn 
DAYS WITHOUT TIME, 
by Edwin Way Teale 
BIRDS OVER AMERICA, 
by Roger Tory Peterson 
THE TWELVE SEASONS, 
by Joseph Wood Krutch 
LIBERTY HYDE BAILY 
{A story of American Plant Sciences), by Andrew 
Denny Rodgers ill 
Books from the Garden Library will be mailed to 
members of the Society on request. Our members and 
friends ore urged to visit the Library and become 
acquainted with its facilities 


+ © ibe 


THE WHITE HOUSE, BELLE ISLE, 
Detroit 7, Michigan 














SPECIALISTS 
in every phase 


of tree 
service 
Tel. Monchester 300 : 


Oct. 4-6. Tulsa, Okla. Annual Fall Meeting of 
the American Rose Society. 

Oct. 6. Stockbridge, Mass. Harvest Festival 
of the Berkshire Garden Center at the Gar- 
den Center, juncture of routes 102 and 183, 
11:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 


Oct. 6, 13, 20, 27. Field Class at the Arnold 


Arboreteum, Jamaica Plain, Mass., to be 
conducted by Dr. Donald Wyman. 

Oct. 8-10. Jefferson, N. H. Joint annual meet- 
ing of the American Forestry Association 
and the Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests at the Waumbek Hotel. 

Oct. 9-10. Baltimore, Md. Maryland State 
Fall Flower Show of the Federated Garden 
Clubs of Maryland, at the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art. 

Oct. 10-12. Boston, Mass. Harvest Show of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at 
Horticultural Hall 

Oct. 10-12. Boston, Mass. Annual Harvest 
Show of the Boston Mycological Club, Hor- 
ticultural Hall, 300 Massachusetts Ave. 

Oct. 16-18. Philadelphia, Pa. Judging School, 
Course V, Garden Club Federation of Penn- 
sylvania at the Strawbridge and Clothier 
Auditorium 

Oct. 19-23. Boston, Mass. National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference at the Bradford 
Hotel. 

Oct. 20-21. State College, Pa. Horticulture 
Show of the Pennsylvania State College, 
under the direction of the college Horti- 
culture Club, in the college Stock Pavilion. 


Oct. 22. Boston, Mass. Meeting of the New 
England Rose Society at Horticultural 
Hall. Symposium on Climbing Roses. 

Oct. 23-24. Philadelphia. Two-day course in 
Flower Arrangement of the Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania in the Straw- 
bridge and Clothier Auditorium, 9th and 
Market Streets. 

Oct. 25. Boston, Mass. Annual meeting of the 
Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts 
at the Copley Plaza hotel. 

Oct. 26-28. New York City, N. Y. Annual 
Chrysanthemum Show of the New York 
Botanical Garden, with the cooperation of 
the metropolitan members of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society at the New York 
Botanical Garden. 

Oct. 28-Nov. 4. National Flower Week. 

Oct. 29. Boston, Mass. Horticultural Meet- 
ing of the Garden Club Federation of Mas- 
sachusetts at Horticultural Hall. Subject: 
“Planning and Planting the Small Home 
Garden,” by Mrs. David D. Barnes. 

Oct. 30-Nov. 1. West Palm Beach, Fla. Con- 
vention of the Florida State Horticultural 
Society. 

Nov. 1-2. New Brunswick, N. J. Annual Fall 
Meeting of the Holly Society of America, 
Inc., Log Cabin Lodge, New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

Nov. 1-4. Boston, Mass. Autumn Flower 
Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Nov. 2-4. Amherst, Mass. Annual Flower 
Show of the University of Massachusetts. 
Nov. 7-9. Williamsburg, Va. Annual Congress 
of the American Horticultural Council at 

the Williamsburg Inn. 

Nov. 8-10. New York City, N. Y. Forty-fourth 
Autumn Exhibition of the Horticultural 
Society of New York at the Colonnades 
Ballroom of the Essex House, 160 Central 
Park South. 
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AN UNPRECEDENTED OFFER! 


a multiflora japonica 


True, wild rose plants that form a most beautiful 
and practical fence for less than 7 cents a foot! 


you 
that 
90 )-ae 


A THRILLING SIGHT all year ‘round 


A fence that never needs repair! 


Imagine a wall of roses on your own 
grounds! Literally thousands of indi- 
vidual white and dusty pink blooms 
every spring. Thick, green foliage 7 
to 8 months of the year that invites 
songbirds. Red, red berries during 
the winter that stand out brilliantly 
against the snow and provide food 
for winter birds. Besides all this, 
your rose fence will absorb traffic 
dust and noise, control erosion and 
act as a fire break, too! 

Our plants give you a fence far more 
beautiful than other types of fenc- 
ing, yet cost so much less to buy 
and nothing to maintain! If you wish 
it to grow to full height, you can 
have a Living Fence 8 feet high and 
almost as wide in 3 to 4 years! Child- 
ren or animals cannot craw through. 
And it requires no supports at all. 
We estimate that approximately 
2,000 miles of our Living Hedge 
has been set out in the last 3 years 


for beautifying, protecting, and pro- 
viding privacy for homes, farms, es- 
tates, as well as industrial and public 
properties. They make a handsome 
hedge on quite small grounds, too. 
It is easy to keep trimmed back to 
less than normal height and width. 


Extra Value ALL Around 


These plants have been graded by 
experts. Every one less than 8 inches 
in length has been removed from 
your shipment. All have well- 
developed roots. Your plants arrive 
wrapped in a bed of moss and several 
layers of heavy kraft paper. You 
certainly don’t need a “green thumb” 
to plant but we send you simple, 
clear instructions just to make sure. 
Perhaps you'd like to see your plants 
growing in their original planting 
beds. If so, pay us a visit. We'd de- 
light in showing you around. 


Mrs. Francis Hunter of Harrisburg says, “We especially like the 
privacy st provides. The neighbors enjoy it as much as we do.” 


Mrs. Cyrus Tompkins of 


Catskill, N.Y., says, "1 bave never 


seen anything like it for beauty and usefulness combined”. 


RAPID SERVICE PRESS. INC. 
BOSTON 11, MASS 


It's such a 
beautiful bedge. 


And downright 
practical, too. 





A Shortage Threatens Again 








Last spring the amazing success of our 
Living Fence left us with orders for thou- 
sands of plants long after our supply was 
completely exhausted. To guarantee delivery, 
MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY. 





Demand for Living Fence 
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Plant this Fall. Have a 2-3 ft. Fence Next Year! 


Our hardy, New England field-grown plants are ideally suited 
for fall planting. By planting now, you get a full half year’s 
head start. And they'll thrive in just about any type of soil 
in your area. Simply be sure to mulch well. Plant now and 
have it all behind you when the busy spring season rolls 
around. To be certain of dense growth for maximum privacy, 
set out one plant every 18 inches. If used on farms, every 
12 inches will be best. 


Ceoececeeccvesececes 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY NURSERIES 
Dept. 2A, Manchester, Conn. 
Please send me the indicated quantity of selected Living Fence planes. 
1 understand you guarantee that my plants will grow satisfactorily or 
you will replace them or refund my money—whichever I prefer 
bag apna will be shipped to me at the proper time for planting 
this fall. 
in full payment. 
Makes 150 feet 
CT 1 00 Pla nts $9.95 of Living Fence 
[) 50 Plants $5.50 () 250 Plants $22.50 


We pay all postage. Prices for other quantities gladly quoted on request. 


1 enclose $ 


Name 
Address 
State 


City Zone 





The Bartlett Way 
v 


a symbol of science 


ure ont eb Ride Devine 





PB Vhe art of tree care, today, is the result of man’s 


continued appreciation of trees throughout the 

- centuries, and the progressive development of. his 
efforts to protect their value, usefulness and beauty. In 
the study and practice of this art the Bartlett Company 
has always kept science and research as its cornerstone. 


TREE EXPERTS The Bartlett Way signifies a sincere and honest science 
‘ practiced in the laboratory and in the field by men who 
love trees, who appreciate their value and utility; whose 
lives are dedicated to affording tree owners service that 
keeps pace with the latest technical and scientific achieve- 
ments. The Bartlett Way symbolizes the honest and 
economical care and protection of shade trees that is 
available to all. 


The Bartlett trade mark through the years has been a 
symbol of science and scientific shade tree care. 











HOME OFFICE @ RESEARCH LABORATORIES, AND 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS @ STAMFORD, CONN. 


LOCAL OFFICES: Rutland, Windsor, Vt.; Milford, Peterboro, Rochester, N. H.; Cambridge, Framingham, 
Manchester, Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Providence, R.1.; Danbury, Hartford, New Canaan, New 
Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn.; Delhi, Garnerville, Islip, Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, New 
York, Peekskill, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, Yorktown Heights, N. Y.; Bernards- 
ville, Morristown, Orange, N. J.; Chambersburg, Paoli, Philadelphia (Cynwyd), York, Pa.; Wilmington, 
Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Lancaster, Portsmouth, Ohio; Charlottesville, 
Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Charleston, Huntington, W. Va.; Kingsport, Tenn. 





